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Helium Supply 
Only Shortage, 
P.A.s Report 


Summertime Causes 
Lack; Government 
Usage Increase 


Washington—Helium is about 
the only short supply item listed 
by purchasing agents these days. 
Summertime can always — be 
counted on to produce a shortage 
of this widely used commodity, 
but this summer ts about the 
worst since 1955 when the fed- 
eral Bureau ot Mines. the sole 
producer, got behind schedule in 
adding to its helium extraction 
plant capacity. 

Bureau of Mines officials say 
production currently is off about 
20% from the winter peak, com- 
pared to the usual 10° seasonal 
decline of past years. 

As in each recent past sum- 

(Continued on page 22) 


Economy Makes Strong 
Recovery in 3 Sectors 


Washington— The government 
last week reported further strong 
evidence of economic 
in June. 

The 
cially 


PECOVETY 


improvement espe- 
marked in three critical 
sectors—-industrial — production, 
housing construction and per- 
sonal incomes. 

The Federal Reserve Board's 
Index of Industrial Production 
climbed two more points to reach 

(Continued on page 4) 
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a 


R. L. Gollum 


Coordinator of Producing 
Department Purchases 


and 


L. H. Fitch 


Socony Mobil Switches Executives for Training 


New York—Purchasing and traffic at Socony 
Mobile Oil Co. have just completed the first round 
of a unique rotation program aimed at grooming 
key men in both departments for bigger and better 


positions 'n management. 


This enmphasis on purchasing and traffic team- 


ment to 


work was actually the beginning of a larger Socony 
plan to develop executive material by transferring 
men with potential trom department to depart- 
“broaden 
company operations.” 


their vision and concept of 


29) 


(Continued on page 


Near East Trouble Minor Unless War Follows 


Washington—Short of an all- 
out world war, the United States 
is In good position material-wise 
to maintain indefinitely whatever 
brush-fire = military) = operation 
might result from the tensions 
that have been created in the 
Near East. 

\s the crisis developed, Pur- 
CHASING WerEKs Washington 
staff last week undertook an ap- 
praisal of the situation and came 
up with these central facts: 

e The Administration is 
insofar can be determined. 
contemplating a move to. ask 
Congress for standby wage. price 
or rent controls at the present 


not. 


as 


P.W. Is There 


Beirut—Onnic M. Marashian, 
P.W.'s Mideast expert 
tioned here, reports (to his 
New York editors) that he is 
watching events here and will 
file all 
chasing 


Sta- 


news affecting pur- 
activities. MieGraw- 
Hill correspondents at other 
Mideast points will assist. 


time or in the near future. 
e The President's economic 
advisers are, however, keeping a 


watch on prices for signs of an 
upward sweep. They think that a 
wave of consumer buying would 
Start indices moving upward, 
despite unused capacity in many 
lines. 

e Authority for commodity and 
material controls—via allocation 
—is extremely flexible. It could 
change overnight from the pres- 
ent requirement—which is a 
minimum of reporting on pro- 
duction and sales of strategic 
materials—to strict priority allo- 
cations. But this seems highly 
unlikely, no matter how bad 
things turn in the Near East, be- 

(Continued on page 21) 


— This Week's 


Purchasing 
Perspective JULY 21-27 


The United States’ military participation in the Middle East 
(turmoil jolted many purchasing managers into lightning reassess- 


ments of their current positions on supplies and materials. 


The 


world crisis developments of the past week underscored an ever- 
lurking possibility of being caught asleep at the switch. 

Some increased buying is almost sure to develop for items 
which business feels might suddenly become hard to get or 
jump in price—although most vital materials are currently in 


good supply (see Near East p. 


1), If the U. S. show of force 


develops into some real shooting, the possibility of restrictions 
on wages, prices, credit, and critical commodities must be con- 
sidered. Thus the whole aspect of industrial buying has been 
altered overnight to shift gears from the present day-to-day pace. 

The coup in Iraq and the subsequent troop landings had im- 


mediate pronounced effects on 


prices (see Price Perspective pg. 2). 


world commodity markets and 
While oil is the principal 


basic commodity at stake in the Middle East power struggle, 
all materials react at once to any threat to the normal course of 


industry and politics. 


If there are any lessons to be learned out of the current hap- 
penings, they add up to realization that industrial purchasing is 
a dynamic profession which can be tuned just as keenly to na- 
tional and world events as local marketing problems. 

(Continued on page 21) 


Business Beginning to Loosen Up, Momentum 
Of Pickup to Continue, N.A.P.A. Survey Shows 


New York—Business is be- 
ginning to “loosen up,” and the 
momentum of the recent pickup 
will continue, purchasing execu- 
tives on the N.A.P.A. business 
survey committee reported today. 

While 69° of the committee 
members said they believed gen- 
eral business in the last half of 
1958 will be better than in the 
first, many tempered their en- 
thusiasm by commenting that 
“there will be no vigor to the 
upturn until after the summer.” 

The purchasing agents’ replies 
were generally optimistic, how- 
ever, and no doubt intluenced by 
continuing good production and 
new order positions, the report 
said. 

Only 2° said they believed 
general business in the last half 
would be “worse” than the Janu- 
ary-June period, while 29% 
felt it would remain the “same.” 

But even with better business 
in the fall, the July report said 
most believed “competitive con- 
ditions will prevail and that we 
are not on our way to a ‘boom’ 
this year.” 

In fact, added, 


the report 


“competition continues to hold 
the line on prices in much the 
same way that ready availability 
of most items continues to keep 
unworked inventories to a mini- 
mum.” 


In the new order tabulations, 


46% reported higher bookings, 
39% the same, and 15% worse. 
Increased production was re- 


ported by 35%, no change by 
49%. and production schedule 
cutbacks by 16%. 

The report asserted many com- 
mitteemen detect a desire on the 
part of suppliers to increase 
prices to offset higher labor costs, 
but competition is thwarting such 
action. The P.A.’s__ indicated 
prices “have temporarily reached 
a stable plateau,” the summary 
stated, with 90% of the report- 
ing members noting no change 
in the last 30 days. Only 4% 


reported increases and 6° de- 
creases. 

Other comments in the 
N.A.P.A. report: 


Buying Policy—The reduced 
lead time necessary to obtain de- 
livery and the “shelf” aspect of 

(Continued on page 21) 


Warehouses 
After Bigger 


Steel Market 


Days of Big Inventories 
Are Over, Industry’s 
New Sales Pitch to P.A.’s 


Chicago—Steel warehouse op- 
erators, believing they have 
spotted a recession-spawned 
trend, are pushing to sell pur- 
chasing agents on the notion that 
the days of big steel inventories 
are gone forever. 

The steel warehouse industry, 
which accounts for one-fifth of 
all steel sales, is convinced that 
more and more steel consumers 
plan to turn to warehouses for 
quick shipments when they need 
them and thus keep costly steel 
inventories at a relatively low 
level. 

Executives ot American 
Steel Warehouse Association 
plugged the merits of “steel serv- 
ice centers” at a press conference 

(Continued on page 22) 


the 


House Working 
On Metals Aid 


Washington—The House In- 
terior Committee now takes up 
where the Senate left off in 
shepherding a new package of 
federal supports for domestic 
metal-minerals producers toward 
final enactment. 

The Senate gave the subsidy 
program solid backing with a 
70-12 vote a week ago but much 
rougher going lies ahead in the 
House. 

To move on mineral subsi- 
dies, the Interior Committee 
must first lay aside two contro- 
versial bills—Hawaiian — State- 
hood, and the frying pan-Arkan- 
Reclamation Project. A 
second stumbling block is the 
form of the bill due to be re- 
ported to the full House Interior 
Committee by its mining sub- 

(Continued on page 22) 


Sas 


Aluminum Makers Ask 
U.S. Aid Against Russia 


Washington—U.S. aluminum 
producers have asked the State 
Department for help in combat- 
ting the Soviet economic offen- 
sive in the aluminum market. 

Led by Reynolds Metals Co., 
six domestic producers last week 
offered the State Department 
Under Secretary C. Douglas Dil- 
lon a series of moves on what 
they believe can be done to coun- 
ter the Russian sales increase and 
find new markets for free world 
aluminum. 

The conference with Dillon 
was part of an industry campaign 
to get government relief from 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Purchasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- materia! vrices. 


partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 


The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 


flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 


sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw used are important only in that, together, they re- ered are published in ‘‘Commodity Prices’’ below. 
. / 
- This Week S Thi W k’ C dit p e 
4 Q Year % Yrly 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 60.) 69.90 é. 
JULY 21-27 Pig iron 32 foundry, Nev. Is.. Pa. gross ton 66.0 66.00 O4t.o0) -: 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton ol 6.00) 64.00) v 
, ‘ :; ‘ , , r , nel « . ‘ ; $275 ee ee oka () 
New Middle East flareup had its expected firming effect on international Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt = y9- = “y>= Ons 
2 Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 9.929 Dio Ii , 
commodity markets last week. | Jel.. Phil 5.725 5.705 5.715 2 
_ ° : . Steel, bars, del., ila., cwt rein? (Vo dablrsaes aad 
Traders in metals, fibers, and foodstuffs, here and abroad, all showed re- aeak Rates Wiki ook 5.425 5.125 5.425 0 
newed buyer interest. Steel, plates, Chicago, ewt 5.10 5.10 10 ( 
ra : ~ Por ‘ ‘ ; ol snes ms |. Pi 35.50 5.00 96.90 PA 
These commodity men are traditionally sensitive to international tension Stoel ecrap, #1 heavy, del. Fists.. grove ton 30 | 51.50 ) 
ei aaile Be ° Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 5.) >) hod 
anc strite, And It's easy to see why Steel scrap. #1 heavy. del. Chicago. gross ton 8.10 00) Dial é 
Pheir liviihood depends to a great extent on the free flow of raw materials \luminum, pig, Ib r+ +8 999 ¥ 
over the world. a og Ib . 215 by 222 b. 
é opper, electrolytic, wire bars, retinery, ID —- o23 _ alge 
Any incident, anywhere, that might disrupt these lines of supply, is viewed Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 203 209 226 1.2 
with considerable trepidation Lead, common, N.Y., lb a Al WN ot. 
Items like natural rubber or tin, for example, are not available everywhere. Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb a . . = 
| 9 
hsaed costtl 4 an ; ’ Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb ve if 1. - 
And cutting off of supplies could cause considerable dislocation. Tin. Straite. N.Y.. lb O18 OW 950 I. 
° e e Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb AO AO AO ’ 
Of even more significance: If the situation deteriorates, Europe and the FUELS 14 
U.S. might be faced with a new round of rising fuel costs. Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl re 57 05 13.7 
: Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.57 204 >. a 
Reason: About one fourth of Free World oil output is centered in the strife- Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.500 2.50 2.85 12.5 
torn Moslem World. LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gai A 4 A350 14.5 
Moreover, any shutoff in the vital flow of oil to Western Europe might also Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 25 ae = : 
precipitate a new dollar shortage Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal i gan. 6.05 5 () 
; : - a Coal, bituminous, slack, ton we de40 0.09 , 
England, France and Italy would need a lot of additional dollars if they had Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 1.29 15.29 . 
to fill their fuel needs from the Western Hemisphere. CHEMICALS 
A secondary financial effect would come from western nations’ loss of rev- \mmonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, ton wee ag ~s 3 
. . . > » Q 
enue from the sale of Persian Gulf Oil (which they own). This has been one Benzene, petroleum, tanks. Houston, gal _ : - | 
ade eanbiie ve me ee “ ' as been one of Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 1.80) 1.80 1.30 | l o 
ell majo! sources O foreign exchange. Coconut oil. inedible. crude. tanks. N.Y. lb 148 118 12] sear 
. . . -o 970 90 
e e e Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, lb 218 ae <0 ‘ 
° . ° ° P P ' . nee . y 3 72 vi 163 6.1 
But what the economic effects on oil will be is only one side of the coin. A owe rs pe i Fg See eres, ” Ae 4 205 () 

. ae : ithalic anhydride, ta , 205 2 20) J 
closer look at the Mid-East reveals that petroleum is actually the basic cause Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 325 325 bd ~ 
of all the trouble. Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.00 “ "4 88 

' - . - Shellac i N.Y 31 7 3 8.8 
[t points up the one significant fact of international life today: Politics and argue tongcne 1.55 0 
j , , . é < % i me ~ 7 se 55 ode 
economics are inextricably tied together. a ach, rs 4 o" seyret = Bo Bie os bh 113 
Sultur, crude, bu , long ton aaud ode 20.0) oD 
It makes judging the economic or price effect of any international develop- Sulfurie acid, 66° commercial. tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 ( 
ment that much more difficult. For economics to a certain degree is predict- Tallow, unedible, fancy. tank cars, N.Y. Ib. 085 OBS a “ 
able. politics are a lot less so. Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots Ib 255 255 5 
Every foreign commodity or price event must be screened for a secondary haatege — 
li l eff Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
political effect. And that’s true whether the story involves the price of Malayan CWT 17.00 17.00 16.70 + 18 
tin, a change in East-West trade, or U.S. tarifl position. Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 Ib carton lots, 0 
: . ‘ ; ‘ A P . . 94.2 21.20 24.20 
Any purely economic evaluation of an international event just isn’t enough CWT 24.21) | | 
any more. Subsequent political developments can cause secondary effects that ee gag : oo. ton 100.00 an.e aris ; 
; ae - ‘ tdi t 27.50 Zi oi 
were never anticipated when the original action was taken. sn wm tig ‘a. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls 0.0 9.00 9.25 — 2.1 
e bd * Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis. 600 ft bundle 6.10 6.10 6.60 om 2 
[hese secondary economic effects are basically the reasons for recent BUILDING MATERIALS ; 
Administration change of heart on world commodity pacts. Brick, del. oe yo ie ae a H.25 — _ a 
The State ms . Cement, Portland, bu del. N.Y. bb 1.26 26 38 — 2./ 
Phe State Department readily admits that a world commodity pact, on say Glass, window, single B, 40” Bracket, box 7.00 7.00 7,09 — 13 
coffee, copper, or tin might raise prices in the short run. Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 116.00 116.00 oe ree 
‘ >] a 
But they feel that unless something is done to bolster the earnings of some Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 120.00 120.00 117.0 2.6 
of the raw material producing countries, they might be tempted to defect to TEXTILES ‘ . “ 
the Communist World. Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.80 10.39 — os 
Recut: A ane “yy es Cotton, 1 Middling, N. Y., Ib. 365 305 357 2.2 
_—_— : permanent Oss to the free world markets—and therefore an even Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 174 174 a 9 — 28 
bigger price rise in the longer run. Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 27 27 298 - as 
7 5 96 ill 
Agree with this argument or not, this much is clear: In a world divided into eee pS Pee aad - 
two opposing camps, you can’t afford to ignore politics in any evaluation of HIDES AND RUBSEX 1 4 14 155 9.7 
future marketing conditions. Hides, cow. light native, packers, lb . ay — “ee 
E Rubber. #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, lb 284 #71 “3d —13.9 
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Jump in Canadian Buying, Employment 
Heralds Beginning of Business Upswing 


130 ay SURES | SERTEREIEE Sa RENT Y yy aan 
Canadian - vs- US. Production | 
Seasonally Adjusted 
120 (1953 = 100) | 
_ te =e 

| Canadian re *""sameee, 
products, and oil have been hurt. °= orang? 
Chat’s why people here scream 10 yy ~e4? “ 


Ottawa—Canadian purchasing 
executives report a_ substantial 
pickup in ordering. Coupled 
with recent news of stepped-up 
employment and consumer 
spending, they feel it indicates a 
Canadian recovery from recent 
business downturn. 
Kisenhower’s Visit Helps 

Effect of President Eisen- 
hower’s recent visit also is ex- 
pected to have a buoying effect. 
Before he left the President 
intimated there would be no in- 
terference with Canadian subsid- 
iaries of U.S. firms, regarding 
their exports of non. strategic 
goods to Red China. 

It could mean a step-up in 
sales of several key Canadian 
commodities. 

Generally speaking, business- 
men here feel considerably better 
about the economy than they did 
at the beginning of the year. 
Some of the more optimistic note 
an interesting relationship be- 
tween the behavior of the Ameri- 
can and the Canadian economies 

They point to the fact that the 
recession hit here early in 1957, 
some six months before United 
States businessmen felt it (see 
chart above right). 


Recovery Now Setting In 


Now that recovery is setting 
in here, it wouldn't surprise 
these observers if an American 
bounceback followed soon after 

But whether theyre right or 
wrong to the “indicator” aspects 
of the Canadian recovery, there's 
no disputing the interdependence 
of the two economies. Both 
complement each other, and any 
up or down trend in one ts 
almost sure to affect the other. 

A closer look at the Canadian 
economic picture reveals some 
other important developments. 

e The Canadian decline wasnt 
nearly so bad as the one experi- 
enced in the United States. The 
entire dip in Canadian produc- 
tion was 7% compared to a 
13° decline in U.S. output. 

¢ Employment is on the way 
up again. A 348,000 jump in 
the two-month period = from 
March to May was reported. It 
lowered the unemployment rate 
from a high of 10° in March to 
a May level of 5.9%. 

© The government has played 
a large role in the recovery 
Stepped-up aid to local govern- 
ments, increased farm price sup- 
ports, boosts in social security. 
housing loans, and reduction in 
income taxes all these have 
helped shore up the economy. 

e Similar to United States, the 
major strengths here have been 
consumer spending and housing. 
First-quarter 1958 consumer out- 
lays—at an annual rate of $20 
billion—were actually above the 
last quarter of 1957. 


Housing a Pleasant Surprise 


Housing, however, has been 
the most pleasant surprise. Con- 
struction men now expect 1958 
housing starts to range between 
140,000 and 160,000 — units. 
Even if you take the lower figure. 
it’s still 10% above last year. 

Another positive factor — is 
capital spending, now targeted to 
hit $8.5 — billion only a 
modest drop from last year’s $8.7 
billion. 

But despite these bullish fac- 
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tors, very few business leaders 
are predicting any big boom, at 
least not until American recovery 
has gone a lot further than it has. 
Some say the American economy 
would have to regain early 1957 
levels to set off a new boom here. 

Another sobering thought 1s 
the fact that several Canadian 
industries are still in’ serious 
trouble because of lagging ex- 
ports. For example, producers 
of non ferrous metals, forest 


so loud when the subject of U. S. 
metal and oil import barriers are 
brought up. And it was one of 
the main reasons for the recent 
Eisenhower-Diefenbaker confab. 

Other Canadian difficulties 
also were brought out. Cana- 
dians feel, for example, that wheat 
exports have suffered because of 
U.S. dumping on the world mar- 
ket below-cost. 
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You can 
count on 


R 
SURVEY 


to help cut your 
operating costs | 


NEW ADDITION TO VEEDER-ROOT’S 
Standard Packaged Line 


ss oe a 2-man team that will give you a 
powerful lift toward closer Countrol of plant costs... 
your Veeder-Root Industrial Supply Distributor and 
a Veeder-Root Sales Engineer. Together they can 


this 


spot and eliminate profit-leaks with facts in figures 


that give you constant, instant command of every 
machine and process. 


And mostly they can do this by adapting standard 
counters from the complete Veeder-Root line... 
saving you the need and cost of special counters. 
What’s more, this survey is quick, complete, 
and costs you nothing. All you have to do is speak 
a word to your Industrial Supply Distributor 
and he will take it from there. Phone or 
write him today. 


NEW PANEL-MouUNTED 
HIGH-SPEED ELECTRICAL 
COUNTER, designed for ac- 
curacy and long life at very 

high speeds, up to 3,000 
counts per minute. Panels 

of these counters can be 
placed in your office .. . 

and all panels can be reset 
instantly with one button! 

Ask your ISD to show you 

this and other V-R Stand- . 
ard Counters. ® 


EVERYONE CAN COUNT ON 


Veeder-Root 


INCORPORATED 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 


Hartford, Conn. « Greenville, S.C. * Altoona, Pa. * Chicago 
New York « Los Angeles * San Francisco * Montreal 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


Purchasing Week 3 


This Week's . ; T 
Purchasing Week’s June 1958 © 9 
hi t : May 1958 Em «99 9 - 
asningron Wholesale Price Index Jone 1957 mmm coe] | 
105 — : —— a sails eaainaeds at 
2 January 1957= 100 *; 
erspective ww: 2 
The Middle East explosion abruptly shattered the new mood of ) 
complacency that had begun to settle over Washington. Ir 
The Capital is gripped by a sense of urgency as it has not been 95 ” 
since the Korean War broke out eight years ago. But despite the le 
gravity of the situation, Washington presents a curious double pe 
face to the world. I 
Outwardly, it’s business as usual. The Goldfine and rackets in- 90 Se 
vestigations continue in Congress. President Eisenhower keeps up cc 
his ceremonial functions, once interrupting discussions on the new oO! 
crisis to mingle on the White House lawn with visiting foreign 7 
students. There is no noticeable drop in attendance at the numer- 85r Ewa MJ JASONDJFMAMUVASONDJFMAMUVYVASONDJFMAMJ JASON ( 
ous glittering diplomatic receptions. 1955 1956 1957 1958 
But just below the surface runs a strong current of anxiety. July Estimate 9918 
Washington is again plunged into uncertainty and foreboding. : 
Ironically, the Middle East crisis burst over a Washington that , . , . ; 
was just beginning to settle back and congratulate itself that the Save for use during August. This will be monthly feature in Purchasing Week. 
recession was over; business was moving up. Congress was look- v 
ing forward to adjournment after a hard session. Wh | | | d Cl 
All in all, things had appeared looking up. Now all that has o1esaieé index : ; ’ ; pl 
changed suddenly with the intervention in the Middle East and Ch Sli h This Month S Industrial Wholesale Price Indexes 
the new war threat. anges ig t y - 
The decision to send in troops was partly a reaction to the June May June % Yrly . 
calamitous international events of the past eight months. The | New York—Little change was Item 1958 1958 1957 Change ; 
United States had suffered a dizzying series of blows to its pres- reported in PURCHASING WEEK'S] Cotton Broadwoven Goods....... 94.0 945 978 3.9 al 
tige and power in that period. Americans were being kidnapped industrial wholesale price index Manmade Fiber Textiles... . 97.9 978 99.8 1.9 
£ | f 2 appec : ae. ee Ir LIES... ee eee . . . rc 
peal aon - in June. This new specially- a3 4 
or held by foreign nations; anti-American violence had flared designed barometer lists price Leather pekh he ees Vases Fhe ee bas 104.1 103.30 103.3 + 8B G 
throughout the world: Russian sputniks and missiles had under- | movements for 50 categories of | 7#*0line ------ eet eee eee eens 93.0 91.9 103.2 — 9.9 th 
mined confidence in America’s invulnerability. items that the average purchasing Residual Fuel Oils............... ae a Te -is N 
The United States had its tail twisted just once too often. Presi- | executive will be “buying each — ; ” 9 ao ft Pp 
dent Eisenhower and high-ranking officials concluded that | day. Lubricating Oils .......+++++++:. ae enh a 
Lebanon was the time and the place to act to reassert itself in Generally speaking, small de- Inorganic Chemicals ‘sev sseTeres ap se no ¥ . 
the world power struggle. clines in cotton broadwoven Organic Chemicals pr eee 9.0) 9% OO. pe Sl 
— - . - goods and organic chemicals off- Sag — errr reer eT er TTT gy so ny ¢ . 
Industrial investment in research and development is picking | °°! boosts in gasoline, leather, Semi ttl ical a _ . 7 - 
up a full head of steam again. Though R. & D. expenditures by and wire and cable. Most other : 99: 99 ‘ 99 « 
. 7 ‘git, atl * items fluctuated within narrow] Rubber Belts & Belting.......... 9.3 19.3 9.9 G6 7 a 
industry continued to gain in the first half of the year, the rate was tenia Lumber Millwork ...........cec« 98.8 98.8 99.8 1.0 86} ic 
slowed by recession. The general stability of this} Paperboard .................... 999 99.9 100.0 l | te 
Commerce Department officials now expect these outlays to price index is expected to con-|Paper Boxes & Shipping Containers 101.9) 101.9 100.0 Oo fsa 
increase by about 15% during the second half of 1958. This | tinue into July—with downward|Paper Office Supplies. ........... 101.2. 101.2 101.2 0) 1 
would be at the rate of the past several years, and compares with | competitive pressures largely off- It 
only a nine percent gain during the first six months of this year. | set by continued rise in labor]Finished Steel Products......... 106.1 106.1 101.9 1.1 
One indication of the pickup is that industries report they plan and other operating costs. Foundry & Forge Shop Products. . 104.5 104.6 = -+ 4.4 n 
to step up purchases of laboratory equipment and research equip- Non Ferrous Mill Shapes......... a ip rg Pe fc 
ment the rest of the year. These purchases are expected to more Economy Makes Strong Wire & Cane. . hind la aa il aes ap 103.4 2] 
than offset a further estimated decline of 20% in plant and equip- Recovery in 3 Sectors POOURS RAMMEREROES «66 e eee nee sere ae se — FG 
ment expenditures for production control and testing facilities. eek. ; -() 1069 100.9 + 6.0 | 2 
: " (Continued from page 1) Hand Tools Snares tenes mah 107. d. | 
Any lingering notion that a dip in U.S. business activity would 130 (1947-49 equals 100). With —— + a Te 9814 98.8 98.0 4 | Si 
play havoc with Free World economies has been effectively laid “od ee a owe Mic nig ated remy : . . . . 109.5 109.5 103.8 + 5.5 | ‘al 
to rest by recent developments. 6 a ue cae dauihe aaa Power Driven Hand Tools........ 103.2. 103.2) 100.2 + 3.0 ) E 
In fact, just the opposite is true. The United States was more now is 10% below last Aucust.|Small Cutting Tools............. 102.8 102.8 100.5 2.3 g 
hurt by a slowdown in business activity abroad than were foreign This rate of increase is unus- " ;o 
nations by the U.S. recession. ually strong for the opening Precision Measuring Tools....... 106.1 106.1 104.3 + 1.7 BB) 
| This is borne out by export-import statistics. U.S. purchases months of a recovery. Whether|Pumps & Compressors........... 105.0 105.0 100.2 1.8 
abroad in the first quarter of 1958 were at an annual rate of $12.4 | this signifies the business upturn] Industrial Furnaces & Ovens. ..... 111.30 111.38 108.0) + 8.1 i oy 
| billion—a seven percent decline. But U.S. sales to foreign | already is underway won't be Industrial Material Handling | . = | b 
| nations fell 20% during the period. The export drop was due | lear for another month. ts, ll ae — re ong. Y J W 
somewhat to the ending of the Suez crisis, but a good part of it Ihe July figures will tell the industrial Scales ........secceses 104.8 LOK 2.7 + 2. : 
was accounted by the easing off of the boom abroad. tale of whether the upswing is on 29 3.2 100.8 >.4 J 
A new try at legislation against discount selling is being made or whether the usual summer|Fans & Blowers...... vette ee ees 103.2 103.2 2 + 
— . ae slowdown will hold activity at] Office & Store Machines & 
in Congress. Retailers of sporting goods, electrical appliances, | about present levels for the rest} Equipment ................4- 103.2. 103.3 101.0 + 2.2 he 
drug products are seeking a fair trade law permitting manufac- | of the third quarter. Internal Combustion Engines... .. 103.5 103.5 100.7 2.8 c 
turers and sellers to agree on a resale price. Personal incomes rose to an} Integrating & Measuring C 
annual rate of $351.8 billion in ES. c244% 5644-05 ck4 00s 112.1 112.1 1045 + 7.3 F 
. June and is only one-tenth of a] Motors & Generators............. 104.2. 104.0 100.6 + 3.6 fi 
Weekly Production Records per _cent below the record of - 7 ” 
$352.1 billion set last August. Transformers & Power Regulators. 100.7 100.7 100.8 l = 
Latest Week Year Housing starts showed a 15% |Switch Gear & Switchboard ? 
Week Ago Ago |increase in June compared with ee eee ee 105.55 105.5 101.0 + 4.5 P 
Steel ingot. thous tons 1.515 1.442 2.030|those of a year ago. Housing] Are W elding Equipment......... 104.9 104.9 100.0 + 4.9 | 
Autos, units 73.846 39.273 111.943] Starts climbed to 115,000 for the | Incandescent Lamps foe ee ere 110.0 110.0 110.6 6 © 
Trucks, units 15,275 7.742 22.610] month. OS a. eee 105.9 105.9 1014 44 ' ye 
Crude runs, thous bbl. daily aver 7.607 7.461 1312 . | 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 11.807 11,128 13.000 Building Outlays Up Commercial Furniture .......... 105.0) 105.0) 100.3 | 4.7 F tl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bb! 6.944 6.723 Vi3t39 pamag © OMEGSMPTS .....6 cc ccccevrs 106.3. 106.3. 100.0 . 6.3 E 
Gasoline, thous bbl 27808 27.282 ~——«26.861| OVEF 1957 Segment Flat Glas EE 100.0 100.0 100.00 . 
Petroleum refineries Operating rate, % 82.7 81.2 88.6 Washington—Building outlays|Concrete Products .............. 102.3. 102.2 100.9 1 : 
Container board, thous tons 70,820 102,723 80.476] went up seasonally in June, re-]Structural Clay Products......... 103.3) 103.3 103.0 3 
Boxboard, thous tons 62,954 91.092 73.385] flecting continued good showings . 
Paper operating rate, “ 48.0 86.8 51.6] in public housing and highway|Gypsum Products .............-. 104.7) 104.7) 100.0) + 4.7 F 
Lumber, thous of board ft 150.877 230.729 133.135] work. For the first half of this] Abrasive Grinding Wheels........ 100.3. 100.3 94.1 4+ 6.6 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1.240 1.624 1.875] year some $22,066 million in] Industrial Valves ............... 101.1 WOLD 102.5 1.4 . 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 11.851 11.210 11.964] new construction has been put in| Industrial Fittings .............. 100.6 100.6 97.6 + 3.1 ; 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 733.0 599.0 386.4] place, fractionally above that] Anti-Friction Bearings & | 
Revised recorded in same 1957 period.' Components ..... TT TTC eT TTT 99.2 99.2 1000 — 8 : 
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Transportation Series Starts July 28 with Trucking 


New York— PuRCHASING 
WEEK is turning its eyes toward 
transportation. To make avail- 
ible to purchasing executives the 
complete story of moving freight, 
the July 28 issue will carry the 
first of a series of articles. This 
one on trucking will be followed 
by other stories on rail and air 
freight. 

A six-man team of editors is 
now at work attacking the prob- 
lem from three angles: users’, 
carriers’, and the government’s. 
Interviews with experts in each 
segment will give P.W.’s readers 
considerable detail that will be 
of use to them in their daily work. 


Every effort is being made to 
get the “inside” story. Con- 
siderable space will be allocated 
to covering details not com- 
monly thought of when discuss- 
ing transportation. 

Included will be such topics 
as: today’s problems, government 
regulations, rates, damage in 
shipment, schedules, services, 
financing, and equipment. 

Because the shipping of 
freight is now front-page news 
as many changes are being ef- 
fected in this field, purchasing 
men will find the articles as in- 
formative as they will be in- 
teresting. 


> 
FRED J. STEINBERG, a P.W. econ- 
omist and director of the trans- 
portation project, gets pertinent 
information in an interview with 
Carl Swanson, left, traffic man- 
ager, and Frank Newbert, gen- 
eral purchasing agent, American 
Brake Shoe Co. 


Georgia Plans 
Buying Probe 


Atlanta—The Georgia Senate 
Watchdog Committee has de- 
cided to investigate the state’s 
purchasing department. 

The committee voted recently 
to hire an investigating staff and 
plunge into a long awaited in- 
quiry of state purchasing policies 
and procedures. The committee 
also plans to dig into a $100,000 
road fund shortage at Baxley, 
Georgia, as part of its attack on 
the administration of Governor 
Marvin Griffin. 


Prevented Investigation 


For some months Griffin has 
successfully prevented the com- 
mittee from taking a very close 
look at his conduct of state gov- 
ernment affairs. Branding the 
committee “illegal” and “polit- 
ical,” he refused to allot money 
to finance the committee’s work 
and ordered members of his ad- 
ministration not to appear before 
it. 

The State Purchasing Depart- 
ment has been under fire from 
several sources in recent months 
for alleged laxity in handling 
public funds (see Georgia Buy- 
ing System, P.W., June 30, p. 
23). 

The Watchdog Committee con- 
sists of seven state senators who 
are avowed partisans of Lt. Gov. 
Ernest Vandiver, the leading 
gubernatorial candidate and foe 
of Gov. Griffin. 


Drafts Will Be Paid 


State Treasurer George B. 
Hamilton gave the committee a 
boost by taking the position that 
with the new legislative appropri- 
ation which became available 
July 1, he will pay any drafts for 
the committee and staff salaries 
when signed by the committee 
chairman and Vandiver. Unless 
Griffin resorts to legal action to 
prevent it, the legislative watch- 
dog committee now will have 
funds to assemble its investigating 
staff. 

Its plan to spotlight the state 
purchasing department, headed 
by C. Lawton Shaw, is a direct 
challenge to the present admin- 
istration as it will involve millions 
of dollars in purchases made by 
the state. 

Griffin previously appointed 
an investigator to look into 
charges of irregularities in his 
administration. But his selection 
of the former state highway de- 
partment chief, Roger Lawson, to 
do the job prompted criticism on 
grounds that some of the charges 
involving state road work date 
back to the time when Lawson 
headed the department. 
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How “high fidelity” in music spring wire 


licks a big production problem 


Leading producers of carbon paper apply the carbon 


coating by means of steel rods closely wound with 


hair-fine music wire. The wire-to-wire valleys, as 


determined by wire diameter, control the amount 


of carbon deposited. 


Here is a case where product quality and smooth, 


uninterrupted production are both dependent on 


extreme uniformity in the fine wire being used— 


extreme uniformity in diameter, finish and temper. 

This super-critical wire is produced by the Wor- 
cester Wire Works Division of National-Standard. 
Because it does the best job by production com- 
parison, it’s naturally preferred. Keep this in 
mind and check with the Worcester Wire Works 
Division on your next need for fine wire if quality 
control is at all a factor. You'll get the finest of 
service, too! 


NATIONAL & STANDARD 


DIVISIONS: NATIONAL - STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; tire wire, stainless, 7 a pee 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Secaucus, N. J.; mefa/ decorating equipment 
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ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J.; 


* WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass.; ” spring, sta/niess and plated wire 


* REYNOLDS WIRE, Dixon, tl 


Industrial Distributor Will Aid P.A. 
In Cutting Costs, Dallas P.A.s Told 


Roper Speaks on Cost 


Cutting Tips at Seminar; 


Aid on Freight Problems Also Available 


Dallas—The industrial dis- 
tributor can be one of the pur- 
chasing agents best friends in cost 


reduction, a distributor told 
Dallas P.A.’s, if the P.A. takes 
full advantage of the services 


offered. 

Members of the Dallas Pur- 
chasing Agents Association at- 
tending a recent cost reduction 
seminar heard A. M. Roper, Jr., 
general manager of Bearing, 
Chain & Supply Co., tell how to 
get the greatest benefit from deal- 
ing with a distributor. 

Freight is one of the big items 
on which the distributor can help 
the P.A. because most lines he 
handles have freight allowances, 
Roper said. 


Cheaper from Distributor 


“It is often cheaper to buy 
from a distributor than from the 
factory,’ Roper said, “when the 
savings on freight are figured in.” 

Roper cautioned the P.A.’s to 
“give the distributor as much 
leeway as possible on delivery 
dates,” because “he can save 
freight charges by including 
your order on his regular order,” 
and “special or rush orders 
nearly always mean extra freight 
charges.” 

He added that most distribu- 
tors will stock an item for a cus- 
tomer if informed of his pro- 
spective needs. Having the 
material available locally will 
often mean avoidance of expen- 
sive downtime or air freight 
charges. 


You Can Work Out Problems 


“You can often save hours in 
working out a technical problem 
with just a phone call to the 
distributor,’ Roper said. “He 
can either offer helpful sugges- 
tions or send over his technicians 
or engineers to assist.” 

Another suggestion offered by 
Roper was to go back to the dis- 
tributor when disposing of ob- 


solete material. “You usually 
can get credit less handling 


charges,” he pointed out. Many 
buyers aren't aware of it, he said, 
but the distributor is usually hap- 
py to offer extra services like 
after hours delivery or handling 
invoices in a special manner. 


It is particularly important, 
Roper advised, to encourage 


your firm’s engineers or super- 
intendents to check with the pur- 
chasing department and the dis- 
tributor on the relative prices 
and merits of items of new de- 
sign. 

Staying as far as possible with 
standard, popular items stocked 
locally by the distributor will 
also save time and money, Roper 
concluded. 


Specific Examples Given 


Raymond C. Stephenson, Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. P.A.,, 
gave specific examples of how 
savings are effected in buying 
for the oil industry. Contract 
buying and blanket orders are 
important factors in cost reduc- 
tion for his department. 

“It is especially important to 
check on quantity,” Stephenson 
said. “Sometimes buying just 
one more item will put you in a 
different price bracket, and it 
can mean savings up to 40%.” 

Policing small items and com- 
bining orders can also mean tre- 
mendous savings. “These savings 
individually may amount to only 
$10 or $25 but in a year can total 
thousands. A buyer gets no 
great credit for this type of sav- 
ings,” Stephenson added, “but 
you have the satisfaction of a 
job well done.” 


Detroit Installs Officers 


Detroit—Highlight of the an- 
nual June party of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Detroit 
was the installation of new officers 
and honoring of former presi- 
dents and old timers. John W. 
Ruff, director of purchases, 
American Blower Corp. took 
office as president. 


St. Louis P.A.s Elect Officers for 


St. Louis, Mo.—Officers and directors of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of St. Louis re- 
cently elected for the coming season are (seated 
left to right) J. J. Staed, A. B. Chance Co., first 
vice president; James M. Tyler, Gruendler 
Crusher & Pulverizer Co., president; and J. M. 
Darrow, Universal Match Corp., second vice 
president. Standing left to right are H. F. Shield, 
Sporlan Valve Co., secretary; R. W. Hibbett, 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., director; 


cB h. 
Coming Year 


F. A. Biller, Hussmann Refrigerator Co., treas- 
urer; George Forbes, Century Electric Co., 
N.A.P.A. District 3 vice president; William B. 
Bridwell, General Steel Castings Corp., imme- 
diate past president and new national director; 
Harold Kramer, Wagner Electric Corp., director; 
and C. F. Hellweg, Moloney Electric Corp., 
director. The association presented retiring presi- 
dent Bridwell with a gold watch for his service 
to the purchasing profession and Association. 


Dist. 2 Associations 
Meet at Dallas 


Dallas—Chairmen of the edu- 
cation, public relations, and value 
analysis-standardization commit- 
tees of 10 associations in N.A.- 
P.A. District 2, met in Dallas 
July 18-19. 

The two-day workshop was 
under direction of district chair- 
men G. E. Brooke, E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours, Orange, Texas, 
education; R. J. Hood, Jr., 
Republic Supply Co., Oklahoma 
City, value analysis-standardiza- 
tion; and A. J. Sisto, Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America, 
Houston, public relations. 


Golf Party Scheduled 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The annual 
golf party of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Buffalo 


will be held at Lancaster Country 
Club, July 24. Golf prizes will 
be awarded at the dinner. 


Buffalo Purchasing Agents 


Elect Davis President 


thee a 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Officers pictured are as fol- 


lows: seated, left, J. Raymond Berg, Buffalo 
Steel Div., H. K. Porter Co., sec.; Lyman H. 
Davis, Electro Refractories & Abrasive Co., 


pres.; James T. Gleason, National Gypsum Co., 
first vice pres.; Harry E. O'Grady. Ford Motor 
Co., treas.; standing, left Earle C. Scheeler, Old- 


6 


man Boiler Works, director; Russel A. Unkrich 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., directors; Harold F. 
Carsob, Wehle Electric Co., director; Clifford A. 
McNaboe, Harrison Radiator Div., General 
Motors Corp., 2nd vice pres., Michael F. Cen- 
tanni, Keystone Chromium Corp., director; and 
Kenneth J. Albrechet, Scott Aviation, past pres. 
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Chattanooga Purchasing Students Get Dipl 
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Chattanooga, Tenn.—Purchasing certificates were presented to 
53 students completing an initial purchasing course at the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga. Dean August Eberle made the presentation. 
The Purchasing Agents Association of Chattanooga co-sponsored 
the course with the Evening College of the University. Professor 
Charles C. Thompson instructed the course which began Feb. 6 
and continued through the spring semester. 

In picture, seated: Professor Thompson, left; Dean Eberle; P. J. 
Davis, education chairman. Standing: Three graduating purchasing 
agents: James W. Dobson, left, Bowaters Southern Paper Corp., 
Calhoun, Tenn.; Fred Worth, Combustion Engineering, Inc., Chat- 
tanooga; and C. B. Bricker, Riegel Textiles, Inc., Trion, Ga. 


Lehigh Valley P.A.A. Names Fox President; 
Election Staged at Last Session ‘till Fall 


Easton, Pa.—John J. Fox, 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, 
Pa., is the new president of the 
Purchasing Agents Association 
of the Lehigh Valley. 

Others elected at the June 23rd 
meeting include: William Schon, 
Bethlehem Fabricators, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., vice president; Kenneth 
W. Shook, Victor Balata & Tex- 
tile Belting Co., Easton, Pa., 
secretary-treasurer; and Joseph 
F. Lehner, Utilities Service Co., 
Allentown, Pa., national director. 

R. E. Jones, Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., Lehigh, Pa.; J. I. 
Maguire, Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Easton, Pa.; and C. E. 
Walsh, Jr., Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., were 


elected directors for two years. 


It was the last meeting of the 
season. The association plans a 
golf outing in September. 


Bjornberg to Head 
Arizona Association 


Phoenix Ariz. Herb Bjorn- 
berg, AiResearch Mfg. Co., has 
been installed as president of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Arizona succeeding Paul Marks, 
Del E. Webb Construction Co. 

Other officers installed include 
Al Amend, Motor Supply Co., 
vice president; Bart Mullen, Salt 
River Power District, secretary; 
and Eugene House., Complete 
Auto & Homer Supply Co., 
treasurer. 
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P.A.s Tee Off at Cleveland Golf 
Party; 13th Hole a Lucky One... 


Cleveland—Out from behind 
desk and onto the golf course 
s the order of the day when 
Purchasing Agents Associa- 
n of Cleveland held its annual 


lf party June 26 at Elyria 
yuntry Club. 
The par 72 course was a 


> jallenge, with narrow fairways, 
.ell-trapped small greens, and 
orst of all—many water haz- 
ds. 

Awards went to the purchasing 


HOLDING THE GOLF UMBRELLA 


| AWARD fer low gross is Dick 

| Cameron of Park Chemical Co. 
who shot a 70, two below par, 
with the help of a hole-in-one on 
“unlucky” 13. 


agent or guest with the longest 
‘drive, the closest drive, high and 
low gross, and the least amount 
of putts. No award was given 
for the most balls hit into the 


iriver. 


The 13th hole wasn’t unlucky 


Northwest Penna. P.A.’s 
Elect Henchy President 


Bradford, Pa.—Joseph A. 
Henchy, Dresser Mfg. Division, 
jhas been elected president of the 
Purchasing Agents Association 
of Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

Other officers elected were 
Frank G. Cruickshank, Stru- 
thers-Wells Corp., first vice presi- 
dent; Glenn Warner, Raymond 
Mfg. Co., second vice president; 
Peter A. Schessler, Jr., Bovaird 
& Seyfang Mfg. Co., secretary; 


ind O. R. Hagan, Stackpole 
Carbon Co., treasurer. Harvey 


W. Carlson, Rane Tool Co., was 
lected national director. 

Local directors elected include 
ouglas E. Benson, Blackstone 
Corp; Orrin’ E. O’Conner, 


Quaker State Oil Refining Co.; 
nd Howard Edmonds, 
‘ase & Sons Cutlery Co. 


W. R. 


JOSEPH A. HENCHY 
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for guest Dick Cameron, Park 
Chemical Co., who won the low 
gross award with a 70 after hit- 
ting a hole-in-one on the 13th. 
The golf umbrella he won wasn’t 
needed at the outing. 

A practice putter went to Cliff 
Melzak, Consolidated Iron & 
Steel Co., for—you guessed it— 
the highest number of putts. 
Merle Miller, George Worthing- 
ton Co., had the lowest number 
of putts, and Walter Quayle, 


National Malleable, received the 
award for the longest drive. 


The golf party committee, 
headed by Vincent Mahaney, 


Sprayon Products, played host to 
over 320 members and guests at 
the golf outing and dinner. 


Baltimore P.A.’s Elect 
Snoke to Presidency 


Baltimore, Md.—The Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of Balti- 
more elected W. A. Snoke, 
Crown Central Petroleum Corp., 
president for the 1958-59 season. 

Other officers named include: 
G. Byrd Dougherty, Harry T. 
Campbell Sons’ Corp., vice presi- 


dent; R. C. Sivert, Calvert Dis- 
tilling Co., treasurer; Bradford S. 
Fisher, American Smelting & 
Refining Co., secretary; and Rob- 
ert C. Rex, Martin Co. and J. 
M. Kalista, Koppers Co., Inc., 
national director and alternate 
national director respectively. 
C. V. Martin, Jr., Davison 
Chemical Co. Div. of W. R. 
Grace & Co., was elected a di- 
rector for a three-year term. 


Air Travel, Freight 
Aired for Dallas P.A.’s 


Dallas, Tex.—Important new 
trends taking place in air travel 


and air freight were outlined for 
members of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Dallas. 

George P. Coker, director of 
aviation for the city of Dallas, 
and administrator of one of the 
country’s newest air terminals, 
Love Field, was the speaker at 
the July 10 meeting. 


Utah P.A.’s Tour Plant 


Provo, Utah—Members of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Utah toured the Provo plant of 
Hammond Iron Works here June 
19 prior to their monthly dinner 
meeting. 


of them to leave.” 


140 Cedar Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


“It’s the only way I can get some 


Share your Purchasing Department humor with us 
. Thanks for this tickle go to: 


Mr. H. J. Sheets, Assistant Pur 
M. H. Treadwell Company, Inc. 


hasing Agent 
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CHEMICALS, METALS, MINERALS FOR THE 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING AND METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 
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Welding electrodes, machines 
Stabilizers for vinyls 
Chemicals of tin, antimony, 


Bactericides, fungicides for 


+ 
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METAL & THERMIT 
CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: RAHWAY, N. J. 


phosphorus, silicon 


pulp and paper 


Ceramic opacifiers 
Plating processes, materials 
Plastisols, protective coatings 
Titanium and Zirconium minerals 
Metals and alloys 


British Output Below Capacity; 
Study Shows Businessmen s View 


Production Drops in 76% of Firms Surveyed; 


Management's Outlook Termed Less Optimistic 


London—Production is below 
capacity in 76% of 554 British 
companies which responded to an 
industrial survey by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. 

The survey showed that many 
businessmen in the United King- 
dom are more pessimistic about 


prices have risen for only three 
per cent of the companies and 
fallen for 30%. 

While 31% said they were less 
optimistic about business pros- 
pects than they were in February, 
19% said they were more opti- 
mistic and 49% had not changed 


This Week's 


€ 
Perspective ww 2 


London—Some purchasing people here are beginning to won- 
der whether or not Britain may be in for a period of recession. 

Any general slowdown could, of course, have a bearish effect 
on British prices. 

That, in part, explains the cautious attitude toward purchasing 
that now characterizes many London markets. 

Actual prices, meanwhile, remain uneasy, fluctuating within 
narrow limits. And the drift is likely to continue for a long while 


Canadian Firm 
Buying Division 


Montreal—Cyanamid of Can- 
ada is completing negotiations to 
acquire the Canadian business 
and assets of the panelyte divi- 
sion of St. Regis Paper Co. 

Terms of the agreement, sub- 
ject to approval by the board of 
directors of both companies, have 
not been finally determined but 
will cover the transfer to Cyan- 
amid of the St. Regis plant at St. 
Jean, Quebec. 

Cyanamid president, Dr. L. P. 
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the general business situation their minds. (One per cent did vet. at least until industrial trends here and in the U.S. become Moore, said, “With the St. Jean 
than they were at the time of|not answer.) aesiiii plant and personnel, we will be | 
a previous survey last February. Crearer. ; ; : ; able to make Cyanamid’s formica 
Most said profit margins are he ptgee sal tin and aluminum. Here price trends de- laminated plastics in Canada in- 
falling, order books are shorte . pe emits. stead of importing them into the 
and ae is easier to — 7a Australian Asbestos Tin, for example, awaits Russia’s word on joining the Inter- | country as gen Pome We also 
Output, however, is being]Will Surpass 1957 national Tin Council. If the answer is a straight no then you |plan for a period to manufacture 
maintained at the same level as can expect a possible nosedive in that commodity. and sell panelyte products in 
in February. Melbourne — Present indica- Aluminum also is waiting on a political decision for an anti- | Canada.” Pfe 
Half See Less Capital Outlay tions point to record production dumping duty on Soviet aluminum deliveries. That decision is Ro 
PA of Australian asbestos in 1958 taking a long, long time. Either way, when it comes, it should 
About one-half of the firms with exports exceeding 1957. decisively affect aluminum prices. | 
expect capital investment will be} Considerable increase in cro- Another Jap Truck Firm Ku 
less this year than it was in 1957,|cidolite production from Witte- . . e sais 
with only one-fifth predicting an}]noom Gorge in Western Australia , . To Enter Malaya Market Dae 
increase. The rest expected no|was reported, and with the addi- Bonn—Incoming new orders, a key barometer of German "y 
change. tion of a new plant, production business activity, are showing signs of easing off. Kuala Lumpur, Malaya—An- aad 
“Businessmen appear rather]|will be about 20,000 short tons Value of new orders dipped to 139 (1954 = 100) in May— |other Japanese motor manufac- rr 
less optimistic than they wereJof fiber a year. compared to the 142 figure racked up the month before. turing company, Isuzu Motor Co. ; 
three months ago,” the Federa-} At Nunyerry, Western Aus- According to the Federal Ministry of Economics, the entire Ltd., of Tokyo, is planning to es- ad 
tion reported. tralia, production will increase to] decrease was centered in export business. Domestic orders actu- |*@blish a market in Malaya for its ~ a 
_ Thirty per cent of the compa-|2,000 short tons a year with the} ally went up by 1.4%. diesel trucks and buses. er | 
nies are working shorter hours bulk of the output to be exported. The figure is also disappointing when compared to the May, ed — of other — 
— only 11% report longer}Construction of a new plant at} 1957 figure of 152. It means latest bookings are some 9% ee, ee sigi 
ours. Twenty-nine per cent em-|Baryulgil, New South Wales, is} )44 einen Tenth ing an increasing interest in mar- pt 
ploy fewer workers than three|expected to be completed during — ya eo ) keting their vehicles in Malaya. BS 
months ago. 1958. ™ Orders for capital goods, textiles, and clothing all fell con- One firm, the Toyota Motor me 
Although costs per unit of] 1957 production was a record} Siderably below 1957. Co. Ltd., is already selling its ™ 
output have risen for 32% of the} 13,098 long tons comprising 11,- On the other hand, manufacturers of glass, furniture, paper, | land cruisers in Singapore and 
firms, fallen for 15% and re-|104 tons of crocidolite and 1,994] and shoes all booked more new business than in the correspond- |the Federation. 
mained the same for over 50%,\tons of chrysotile. ing year-ago period. a 
a a ‘ me 
Paris—Easier money trends are gradually spreading to most yi 
West European countries. Sta 
In the last three months several key members of the Organi_a- ; an 
tion for European Economic Cooperation (QEEC) have cut their 
bank discount rates. These include: Belgium, Germany, Eng- - 
land, Netherlands and Denmark. . 5 V3 
The trend signals the end of tight money policies adapted dur- | ‘ Ve Non ; 
ing the 1956-57 boom. in, om war 5 Woon. Be 
ae" ° ° ; May 7 Rtay * May, I Dp » Or 
Easier money usually has the effect of encouraging increased | “at! rs) mic, —_ j the 
business and consumer buying. It means Western European eco- * See gy Cay Con Sw 
= i nomists want to nip any business slowdown in the bud—stop it we tet hy i 
The minimum amount of light recommended before it starts snowballing. ~ 
for active file rooms is 30 footcandles. « . ° mm ee 
bh EN Hong Kong—Red China isn’t wasting any time in availing mm 
uy itself of easing East-West trade barriers. - 
Latest deal includes a contract with a European trading firm. | for basic information a 
h 7 F FI C : ENT LAM PS 2 involves shipment of some 100,000 tons of sheet steel to the on basic chemicals 
uy ed Chinese. 
Since China has asked for urgent delivery, most of the steel m: 
, will come from France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Western see the man from fo 
The maximum amount of light per dollar is provided by Germany. Only a small amount will be shipped from Britain M thi Hi 
because of short supply and high prices of British sheet steel. a ieson wl 
' In return for the steel, the Communists will ship a considerable pt 
r : © quantity of Chinese goods. These will include foodstuffs, textiles, | TRANSPORTATION—the flex. 
oe and metal ores. ae ‘ . 
CHAM PION Most of the Chinese goods coming to Europe will be sold a - ahs hi om tia 
Lamps exclusively on the continent. ane PRERTS Mew COOneNES 
in shipping. 


Incandescent Fluorescent 


Your best buy in lamps 


Buenos Aires—Argentina’s new regime is anxious to attract 
foreign capital for development of oil lands. 
President Frondizi’s regime is now convinced that domestic 


SYNCHRONIZED SCHEDULING 
—keeps inventories at+ optimum 


levels. 


TECHNICAL & SALES SERVICE 
—keeps you posted on the latest 7 
in storage, handling, and use of | 
basic industrial chemicals. 


petroleum must supplant foreign oil imports if the economic out- 
look is to improve here. 

And a look at the figures indicates why. Oil imports last year 
hit $300 million—30% of all foreign exchange earnings. They 
accounted for almost the entire deficit in Argentina’s balance of 
payments. 

Studies are already under way with American and British oil 
men to attract more foreign investment. 

But problems are by no means simple. President Frondizi has 
to assure adequate return to foreign investment and at the same 
time placate nationalists who want the state to continue operat- 
ing all oil activities. 
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MILLIONS OF LAMPS A YEAR. . 


” MATHIESON CHEMICALS 
=! ONE PLANT standard of quality control 


OLIN MATHIESON 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 


A division of Consolidated Electric Lamp Co 
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Jack R. Russell has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of field 
i}sales at Otis Engineering Corp.'s 
general offices in Dallas. He will 
direct sales of the firm’s gas lift 
tools and equipment. 


William J. Bray has been as- 
signed: the new .post..of eastern 
regional sales manager for Magic 
Door sales of The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 


William S. Spring and George 


B. Mulvin have been advanced to 
regional sales managers by Mag- 
netics, Inc., Butler, Pa. Spring is 
in charge of the eastern region 
and Mulvin will supervise sales 
in the western region. 


Albert W. Ginther, formerly 
general, sales .manager,. has been 
made general manager of the 


Smith Booth Usher Division, 
Western Machinery Co., San 
Francisco. James Savage be- 


comes sales manager. 


Cc. D. Hart 
Rochester, N. Y.—Curtis D. 
Hart, 73, retired purchasing 


agent for Taylor Instrument Co., 
died June 27. He was named pur- 
chasing agent for the firm in 1910 
after serving in sales and held the 
post until he retired in 1954. 
Hart was a former editor of 


This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


The Genesee Buyer and was a 
past president of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Rochester. 


A. C. Adams 


Montclair, N. J.—Alexander 
C. Adams died July 1. Adams 
was a director, assistant treasurer, 
and purchasing agent for Stewart 
Hartshorn Co., N. Y., when he 
retired five years ago. 

He joined the firm in 1910 as 
a clerk. 


J. F. KUDER 


Pfaudler Makes Kuder 
Rochester P.A. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Joseph F. 
Kuder has been made Rochester 
purchasing agent for Pfaudler 
Permutit Inc. 

He succeeds Jesse C. Fox, who 
retired May, 31 after more than 
41 years with the firm. Kuder 
joined the company in 1940 and 
had served as assistant director 
of purchases since 1956. 


Walter Simon has been as- 
signed new post of purchasing 
agent, construction and equip- 
ment, Fibreboard Paper Products 


Corp., San Francisco. 


T. Ashby Newby has been pro- 
moted to director of purchases 
for the State Highway Depart- 
ment, Richmond, Va. He suc- 
ceeds G. Lloyd Nunnally, re- 
cently named to head the new 
State Department of Purchases 
and Supply. 


vices in 
ture. 6 


Alex N. Telischak succeeds 
Valentine M. Meade, who re- 
tired, as general purchasing 
agent for Edison Industries, West 
Orange, N. J. Telischak joined 
the firm in 1940. Meade had been 
with the company since 1912. 


tea nichts * NR ALIEN ELIE A 


Les E. Klopfer has been ap- 
pointed to the new post of as- 
sistant to the president of Auto- 
matic Vending Enterprises, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio. He will serve as 
director of purchasing as well as 
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solvent resistant, 
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heavy coating on palm. 
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100% liquid-proof — “1 


AO Protectocote 
Neoprene Gloves 
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these neoprene C 
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sensitive electronic 
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oil, grease and 
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ed durability to cut 
t are comfortably flexible 
r and thumb. Each 
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strength, elongation, aging and 


Rigid quality controls 
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AO 781 NEOPRENE COATED 


A long gauntlet style 
workers’ hands and forearms 


completely. 14," long. 


alow gloves 
ideal for handling oils 
solvents, acids. These gloves offer nas r- 


Get a good grip on handling costs and avoid hand injuries with 


that protects 


---and with AO Plastif i 
ab V 
Plastic Gloves w 


in other capacities. 


Frederick A. Herman has been 
made principal purchasing clerk 
for the city of Rochester, N. Y. 
He succeeds Kenneth E. Punnett, 
who was recently promoted to 
purchasing agent. 


sistant protection from jagged or sharp sur 
faces — it’s almost impossible to rip aoa 
WORKERS CAN MAINTAIN A TIGHT HOLD ON 
GREASY OR OILY SURFACES. Seamless comfort 
across knuckles and other areas. Vinyl plasti 

coating permits comfortable finger flexi . 
and hand action. The long life of AO Plasti. 
fab provides real low-cost hand protectio : 
8 styles — 2 with extra heavy coatin 7 
palm. Your nearest AO Safety Products R : 
resentative can supply you. sel 


AOQ2 Popular priced, fully coated 
knitwrist model. Palm and fingers 
comfort-curved. Special wing thumb, 
No seam to wear or irritate. No joints 
to rip or tear. Emerald green 

Satin finish. 


American \®/ Optical 


Always insist on 


COMPANY 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


DONALD £. WENDT has been 
shifted to Burroughs Corp.'s Tire- 
man plant as manager of pur- 
chases. Wendt, who joined the 
firm in 1936, had held since 1954 
the same post at the company’s 
research center, Paoli, Pa. 
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‘ Trademarked Safety Products 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


1833-1958 +» 125 LEADERSHIP YEARS 
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A Small Boy's Mind Can Help You 


There’s a 7-year old of whom we are quite fond. Like most small boys 
he goes around poking into things and asking questions. It’s a great big 
world. It’s in the palms of his hands. And his biggest joy is finding out what 
makes things work. 

Most of us, fortunately, have left the “small-boy world” far behind. 
Still his attitude has a lot to recommend to us adults. 

Purchasing, too, is concerned with what makes things work. If you 
know how a product works and what it’s used for, you have gone most of 
the way toward making the best purchase. 

There’s nothing new about the methods used to gain this knowledge. 
Association activities, vendor contacts, business magazines, trade shows all 
offer opportunities. It’s the attitude with which one approaches these 
opportunities, though that needs cultivating. And that’s not so easy. 

It takes a great deal of self-discipline, more so today than ever before. 
Our world is in many ways a world that turns on technology. And it can be an 
exciting world because that technology is constantly changing. Keeping 
abreast of the changes requires an open and an inquisitive mind—perhaps 
above all a willingness to learn. It requires adaptability, too—the ability to 
dump old methods for the new. 

Each day more new products and materials become available. Some 
are designed to fill a specific need. Others go in search of applications. Some 
never make the grade. 

Purchasing has a positive responsibility to stay on top of this parade of 
new products. The reasons are clear enough: 

¢ The first is purely economical. New products are supposed to perform 
some function more economically than their predecessors. If they didn’t, 
there would be no point in the manufacturer putting them on the market. 
It’s as simple as that. And one of purchasing’s prime objectives is cutting 
costs. 

@ Purchasing should be in the position where it can recommend new 
proaucts and materials for certain applications and, of course, back these 
recommendations with fact. A consistent record of success here could go a 
long way toward upgrading both the purchasing function and the man himself. 

e Perhaps no one is in a better position to know what is new than the 
purchasing executive. In the first place the very nature of his function 
demands that he know how to find out things. Furthermore, he has informa- 
tion sources open to him that are not so easily available to other people. 
For instance, the constant stream of salesmen coming through his door 
must add to his knowledge. He needs only to asks the right questions. 

Getting back to our small boy, the other day we took him to New York’s 
Hayden Planetarium. Among other things, he was exposed to the innards 
of a Viking rocket. His observation was, “It must take a lot of knowledge 
to make that.” 

Well, he’s right. It does take a lot of knowledge to do a good job. But 
what is even more significant is the fact that in doing a good job, no one 
can arbitrarily say, “I can stop now, I’ve learned enough.” 
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Like a Small Boy, a Good P.A. Is Interested in New Things 


Atlanta, Ga. 

I think the best way to show man- 
agement a purchasing operation is 
buying right is to plot or record cost 
trends based on a price index. 

One way this can be done is to se- 
lect several products with high volume 
usage in each commodity category and 
determine an index cost for each cate- 
gory by relating the total cost of the 
material to the number of finished 
products produced. 

An average price index can then be 
determined for the total of all com- 
modities purchased for any given pe- 
riod and that index can be plotted to 
show a curve or trend. 

Savings effected by buying right 
should thus reflect in the price index 
by commodity category and total. 

Ken Halverson 

Purchasing Agent 

Ford Division Assembly Plant 
Ford Motor Co. 


Long Branch, N. J. 

“How can a purchasing agent prove 
to management he is buying right?” 

1. Have performance _ standards 
written up and accepted by the pur- 
chasing department. 

2. Have appraisals of all buyers. 

3. See that economic ordering quan- 
tities are being used. 

4. Request external audit of depart- 
ment to see if personnel is cost con- 
scious. 

5. Send reports to management on 
savings resulting from ideas from sup- 
pliers on cost saving materials ac- 
cepted by engineering department. 

6. Show top management that the 
department is managed professionally. 

F. L. McGuinness 
Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Wheelock Signals, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 

The question presented is most in- 
teresting, but to answer, in light of 
our particular situation, does raise cer- 
tain problems. We are a custom pro- 


ducer of materials where only certain 


Purchasing Week 


Your Follow-Up File 


Proving to Management You Are Buying Right 


(These letters are replies to the query of L. W. Brettman; administrative manager; 
procurement division; Motorola, Inc., Chicago; in the June 30 issue asking: “How 
can the purchasing agent prove to his management ihat he is buying right?”) 
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parts of an item are “custom” while 
the rest of the components are standard 
“stock” parts. 

To prove right buying in our situa- 
tion I have tried to show where inven- 
tories of stock items have been reduced 
over a period of time and still have suf- 
ficient materials to keep up with the 
production schedule. Our two _ basic 
raw materials are steel and cement, 
which are fairly stable in cost, and can 
only be “right” in the time the materials 
are in inventory which depends on the 
mill rolling schedules, and delivery 
from cement plants. 

I have found that development of 
suppliers in the local area, where they 
receive a major portion of one or more 
items for fabrication, will result in 
lower costs because of their increased 
purchasing power and the reduction of 
inventory in our plant when delivery is 
made on a monthly release basis. 

In a nutshell the proof of right buy- 
ing, here, is to have materials avail- 
able for production regardless of the 
quantities of material needed, from 
carload lots of steel reinforcing to 
single items of special bolts, castings, 
or steel forms. 

Inventory records will not serve to 
show trends for purchasing or to show 
proof of right buying because of the 
many items which will often show a 
usage of one piece every three years 
but where the product might only be 
made every three years, but does have 
some use on those basic raw materials 
which will appear in all products. 

Homer R. K. Lash 
Purchasing Agent 
Permacrete Products Corp. 


New York, N .Y. 

Purchasing people usually buy so 
many varied commodities that a de- 
tailed review or study of several 
specific items, particularly the high 
cost items, would be helpful in demon- 
strating purchasing was buying right. 
I. W. Tuttle 

Assistant Director of Purchases 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


Question asked 


H. N. Nelsen 
Ampex Corp., 


Redwood City, calif. 


How can a purchasing agent help 
to stimulate sales for his company? 


by: G. F. Manicone, Director of Purchasing and Production 
Normandie Tag Corp., New York 


C. B. Elliott 
Fred’k H. Levey Co., Inc., Philadelphia 


“There are a number of ways: 1. Buying efficiently 
enables the company to be more competitive. 
2. Keeping management well informed of costs. 
3. Keeping a well controlled inventory. 4. Informing 
all salesmen about his company’s products and their 
purpose. §. Attending as many tool shows, meetings, 
etc., as possible, and obtaining any information that 
would result in savings to the company. 

Savings in costs reflect a lower price at which the 
product is produced and sold and thus reflect di- 
rectly to sales.” 


—_——A PW. Profile 
Vanderflute, Ohio 


If you visit Dick Vanderflute of 
Tacoma, Wash., when he’s not on his job 
as purchasing agent for the Ohio Ferro- 
Alloys Corp., you’re apt to find him on 
skis, summer or winter. The only differ- 
ence is that in winter he will be on two 
skis, in summer On One water ski. 

Dick got the yen to be a skiier in 
Hawaii. He had done a little skiing before, 
while in high school in Tacoma, but his 
buddy in the Navy sold him on the spoft. 
When he returned to Tacoma, he turned 
to the snowy slopes of Mount Rainier in 
earnest and has since earned an off-the- 
job reputation as a ski instructor and ac- 
complished skiier. 

Water skiing is a sport Vanderflute 
also enjoys after work and on the week- 
ends. “One ski is all you need after 
you get the hang of it,” he told PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK. “Once you’ve learned to ski 
on one you'll never go back to two. Not 


Enjoys Skiing in Summer or Winter 


“Through purchase part cost reduction without 
sacrificing end product quality. This saving can be 
utilized by the manufacturer in many ways. For 
example: 1. Reducing sale price to meet a competi- 
tive market. 2. Furthering research and development 
in creating a better product, thereby becoming or 
maintaining your company as a recognized leader. 
3. Expanding scope of product advertising and mar- 


only is water skiing a lot of fun but it’s 
a good conditioner for real skiing.” 

If you want to climb a few thousand 
feet in the mountains near Vanderflute’s 
home in western Washington, the skiing 
season begins as early as late October. 
Each summer he spends a week at Mount 
Hood, Ore., where a Sno-Cat tows skiiers 


keting.” 


C. N. Swanson 
Continental-Emsco Co.. 
Dallas 


“He can help by convincing the company sales 
organization of his ability to seek out and establish 
dependable and acceptable sources of supply—plus 
his ability to purchase the right product in the right 
quantity, at the right time, at the right price, and 
have it reach its destination at the right time. While 
accomplishing this, sales will be further stimulated 
if he continuously sells his company to those he 
comes in contact with from day to day in the dis- 
charge of his duties, including the general public.” 


to high slopes with plenty of snow even in 
the hottest months. 

Skiing is not all play for Vanderflute, 
however. Because he enjoys the sport so 
much himself, he’s glad to pass_ his 
knowledge of skiing on to the younger 
generation. For six weeks each winter, 
beginning about Feb. 1, he instructs in 
the Tacoma Ski School, which attracts 
nearly 1,000 high school students each 
Saturday. 


Ferro-Alloys P.A., 


DICK VANDERFLUTE, 


Ohio-Ferro Alloys 
P.A., is in mid-air, while skiing on a Wash- 
ington slope. 


During the ski school season, Vander- 
flute reserves Sunday for serious skiing. 
He is frequently on the slopes before the 
ski tow opens at 10 a.m. In a single day 
he may take 143 rides on the tow, and as 
many on the downhill runs. 

Mrs. Vanderflute is also a skiier but 
just now only when she can find a baby 
sitter. They have a son, born last Novem- 
ber, and Dick is already making plans for 
his skiing career. 

“{ den’t think I'll put him on skis until 
he at least three years old,” says Dick, 
exhibiting great restraint. “But I don't 
want him to wait too long. Think of all 
ihe years I missed because I didn't start 
sooner.” 


R. C. Moffit 
United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 


“The most effective way is by conducting his pur- 
chasing affairs in a manner which will enhance his 
company's reputation for competent and fair deal- 
ings. He should be an enthusiastic booster of his 
company and its products. A reputation for fair and 
courteous treatment of vendor representatives opens 
the door for his own company salesmen in their 
calls. The purchasing agent is a prime builder of 
good will which, together with quality, service, and 
competitive pricing, forms the basis of expanded 
sales.” 


J. H. Hepner 


Corrugated box 
with built-in 
protection 
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Ross Burns 
Scripto, Inc. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Western Newell Mfg. Co., Freeport, III. 


“By keeping abreast of and securing package de- 
sign geared toward eye appeal and impulse reactions. 
This, of course, entails close cooperation with not 
only the sales department but also their field men 
together with design men. Appealing labels and 
wrap in this day of self-service cannot be over 
emphasized. Our product must attract attention 
when merchandised with hundreds of other items in 
the modern self-service outlet. From display mate- 
rial to letterheads, purchasing may show genuine 
initiative in developing tools that stimulate sales.” 


fp dow 
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Hotpoint ovens travel to kitchens 
in custom-designed Hinde & Dauch 
shipping boxes. Interior packing 
prevents damage, keeps appliances 
in factory-new shape. Does your 
product need king-size protection? 
Better see H&D. 


/ 


”. 
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“A purchasing agent can help by conducting busi- 
ness courteously from his office and by trying to 
fairly represent his company to the vendor. In this 
respect he is creating good will. Often we find that a 
casual comment to a vendor that a certain product 
of ours contains his brass or steel or plastic has re- 
sulted in sales for us to the supplier whose compon- 
ent material has entered into the production of our 
pens and pencils.” 
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Unemployment'’s Effects Vary Group by Group 


[he ever changing face of national unemploy- To help you pinpoint these changes, Pur- 
ment can play a major role in your own purchas- | CHASING WEEK takes a closer look behind the 
ing operations. The size of the jobless totals, who widely heralded jobless figure. Based on official 
thev are and where they are, all have important Labor Department data, effect on industries, 
repercussions on price and procurement problems. | type of worker, age group, sex, and geographical 
Where there is unemployment, there is usually | distribution are all illustrated in the charts. At 


curtailed buying, reduced production, and a tend- | the end, you'll find a balance sheet showing how 
ency toward easier prices. this figure changes from month to month. 
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I—Where Are the Unemployed? 


Unemployed workers are heavily concentrated in vail in some of the major manufacturing and min- 
the industrial states. High unemployment rates pre- ing areas, But most states are under 5%. 


¢7— Thousands of wage and salary workers 
1200 
rin UNEMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY : 
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il—What Industries Are Most Affected? 


Unemployment among the workers in the hard 


year, and these industries account for a quarter of 
goods industries has more than doubled in the past 


the total unemployed. The map at top reflects this. 


¢— Percent unemployed 


ae " 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY OCCUPATION 
JUNE 1958 


Laborers Semi- Crafts- Service Clerical Private Sales Profes- Managers Form Farmers 


excl. farm skilled men & household 


sional & officials & laborers & farm 
& mine workers foremen 


workers technical proprietors, managers 
nonfarm 


I!l-What Types of Workers Have Been Feeling the Pinch? 


Blue-collar workers have the highest rates of unem- 


employed persons. However, rates of unemployment 
ployment. They account for one out of every 2 un- 


among 28-million white-collar workers are low. 
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IV—How Have Men Fared Compared to Women? 


In June 1957 the unemployment rate for men was 25% below that 
for women. A year later the rate for men was 10% below women. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY AGE 
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V—Has the Age Pattern of Jobless Changed? 


Young people still have highest rates of unemployment. But 25-to-54- 
year group has had significant rise. Those over 55 are least affected. 


MARITAL STATUS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
JUNE 1958 


ee Married 
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and separated 
persons 
(0.6 million) 


Vi—Are the Jobless Mostly Single or Married? 
Married men, who have the lowest unemployment rates, account for 
one-third. Another 11% are widowed, separated, and divorced. 


How Unemployment Changes 


The jobless total is never static. Everyday people find jobs, lose 


jobs, enter or leave ihe labor force. Here’s a balance sheet showing 
you how the jobless figure changed from May to June: 


Balance Sheet 


June 1958 Millions 

Total unemployed in May 1958............. 4.9 
Found jobs between May and June......... 1.4 

Left labor force between May and June..... 0.6 2.0 

May jobless still unemployed in June......... 2.9 
Lost jobs between May and June .......... 1.2 

Entered labor force but couldn’t find jobs.... 1.3 2.5 
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For the P.A. Who Buys Food —Here's How 


© Don’t overload yourself with suppliers. Get just enough 


quotations to assure yourself a fair price. 


® Watch seasonal 


price-and-quality 
quality is better in winter; price is lower too. It may pay . 
you to freeze winter meat for use in summer when price 


is high and quality is off. 


¢ Watch newspapers and government bulletins for news + 
of crop damage and failures. Late in a bad crop year 
packers may give you less than the best but still charge 
for top grade. One solution is the kitchen-test panel. 


Buying food for in-plant con- 
sumption can be as difficult as 
any other phrase of industrial 
purchasing. This is especially true 
for the purchasing agent inexperi- 
enced in this field who must buy 
for plant restaurants. But here 
are some tips for solving this 
headache from two engineers who 
have developed it into a science 
at the Hotel Corp. of America. 

Roger Sonnabend and James 
Craig suggest: 

© Set up tight specs. 

© Use outside quality checks. 

e Use panels for constant qual- 
ity evaluation. 

e Tap government sources for 
experienced assistance. 


Money Was Being Wasted 


When Sonnabend finished Har- 
vard (master in business admin- 
istration) and got into actual pur- 
chasing, he ran headlong into 
food buying. Says Sonnabend, “I 
soon realized a clean sweep would 
have to be made. We found food 
buyer and receiver kickbacks the 
order of the day. And sloppy 
quality-control methods were 
wasting a lot of money. 

Because Sonnabend, a H.C.A. 
vice president, had other duties 
and couldn’t work fulltime on 
food purchasing, he called in an- 
other engineer, James Craig. 

Craig continued revamping 
H.C.A.’s_ food buying system. 
“First we were determined to get 
the mechanics of food purchasing 
down to a science,” says Craig. 
“This meant new ordering and 


receiving forms, new weight 
scales and measuring devices, 


and a revised reporting 
$2.2 Million for Meat 


Craig first concentrated on 
meat because it’s expensive 
(H.C.A. spends $2.2 million an- 
nually on meat) and because it is 
the focal point of all meals. And 
good meals attract repeat busi- 
ness to hotels. 

“The meat-buying process at 
an H.C.A. hotel starts with the 
estimating of needs,” says Craig. 
“The base of our food forecast- 
ing is the fixed menus. Then we 
figure in special needs for ban- 
quets. We’ve worked out a fixed 
system of yields—like how many 
servings of roast beef can be ex- 
pected from a rib roast of a given 
weight. Each hotel’s forecasting 
panel sits down daily, goes over 
all the elements, and outlines 
needs. The panel takes into ac- 
count local ball games, conven- 
tions, anything that might affect 
business. 

“Our meat buying is central- 
ized to a great extent. So every 
Monday the purchasing agent at 
each of our hotels calls the Bos- 
ton central office to report meat 
requirements for that week. At 
the same time we in Boston are 


system.” 
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getting quotations from meat sup- 
pliers in each city where we have 
a hotel. Then our central-meat- 
purchasing gets into high gear. 

“By buying in any of several 
cities we can keep prices from 
getting out of hand. Ordinarily, 
our Cleveland hotel would buy 
meat in Cleveland at the lowest 
price quoted by a supplier we’re 
doing business with in that city. 
But suppose a religious holiday 
in Cleveland pushes price way up 
on a certain cut of meat. Our 
answer: buy in Boston and ship 
to Cleveland. If price goes up 
more than 2¢ above normal in 
any given city, it pays us to buy 
elsewhere and pay the shipping 
charges. 

“And obviously this is a con- 
trol on suppliers. They know if 
they raise prices too high, we’ll 
buy in another city. This makes 
them think twice before quoting 
unreasonably-high prices.” 
Supplier Must Know Specs 

Craig says relations with sup- 
pliers is a critical part of food 
purchasing. When a hotel pur- 
chasing agent asks a local sup- 
plier for meat quotations, great 
pains are taken to make sure the 
vendor knows H.C.A. specifica- 
tions. If a supplier gets too far 
off specs, he’s dropped with as 
much diplomacy as possible. 

Craig has a system for keeping 
his list of suppliers to working 
size and evaluating supplier per- 
formance. Each month he adds 
up the amount of business he’s 
done with each supplier. The 
meat supplier at bottom of the 
list in a given city is then checked 
more closely. Low dollar-volume 
may mean that supplier is consist- 
ently quoting high prices. 

When the meat is delivered, the 
all-important receiving phase of 
Hotel Corp’s food engineering 
program begins. 

Key to the food-receiving sys- 


changes. 


© The government grades “prime”, “choice”, etc. refer to 


tenderness only. Make further tests for flavor and 


Beef 


wholesomeness. 
In meat buying, don’t feel you have to deal only with 
the big name packers. You may get a better deal from 


independent houses. Ask: quotations from both. 


tem is having receivers be just as 
critical of the delivered meat as 
the purchasing agents was when 
he ordered. Hotel Corp.’s force 
of sharp-eyed receivers come 
from a training program headed 
by Phil Harmon. Holding official 
title of assistant to the purchas- 
ing vice president, his main con- 
cern is recruiting and educating 
men to inspect incoming food. 

Harmon’s trainees work in 
every phase of hotel manage- 
ment. They visit meat markets, 
slaughter houses, vegetable mar- 
kets, and food processing plants. 
From the training course the 
chain gets receivers who are 
neither ordinary clerks nor long- 
experienced food experts. 

Though the central office ac- 
tually buys meat, hotel receiv- 
ing departments can and do re- 
ject incoming purchases. They 
reject for a number of reasons: 
improper aging, cuts not trimmed 
to specs (too much waste ma- 
terial included), size of the cut 
too far off specs. 

The meat specifications didn’t 
just happen. Craig and Sonna- 
bend built them the hard way. 
They started with Agriculture 
Department and O.P.S. (World 
War IIl—Office of Price Sta- 
bilization) meat specifications. 
From these they formed complete 
charts showing desired meat for- 
mation, bone structure, color, 
and other guides to precision 
buying and receiving. 

To keep these specs up to date, 
Craig regularly reads the Agricul- 
ture Department’s quarterly 
“Meat Market Survey and Re- 
view” (a market report on seven 
major meat markets). And he 
often orders special government 
materials (like the recent “Sur- 
vey of Transportation Costs in 
the Food Industry,” and “Con- 
gressional Report on Radiation 
Preservation of Meat”). 

Specs are also revised on the 


Have your receiver occasionally open a crate of pro- 
duce from the bottom. This helps catch the shady 
packer who puts a layer of top-grade produce on top, 
fills the rest with lower-quality fruits or vegetables. 


BEFORE WEIGHING GRAPEFRUIT, tester pours all liquid from can, In 
group are Oscar Gizelt, left, Rib Room manager; James Craig, vice 
president in charge of purchasing for Hotel Division of H.C.A.; and 
Nathan Abramson, purchasing agent for Hotel Roosevelt in New York. 


basis of frequent tests and ob- 
observations made by the hotel’s 
management and kitchen staffs. 

Craig’s meat receivers go 
through three basic steps when a 
delivery arrives. 

1. Weighing — Each cut is 
weighed, checked with specs, and 
some items are tagged for later 
yield-testing. 

2. Measuring—Receivers have 
stainless steel instruments (cali- 
brated to HCA specs) for check- 
ing dimensions and contour of a 
cut of meat. 

3. Mass weighing—This elimi- 
nates add-up of small scale-read- 
ing errors on individual pieces. 
Mass weighing will show whether 
deficiency of one batch is made 
up in overweight of another. 

Though meat is the hot item 
at H.C.A. hotels, it won't by 
itself make dining-room patrons 
come back for more. Craig di- 
vides his non-meat purchases 


buyers: 


for Consumers. 


and Vegetables. 


L-310—U.S. Grades for Beef. 
G-21—Fruit and Vegetable Buying Guide 


M-565—Specifications for Purchasing Proc- 
essed Fruits and Vegetables. 
M-598—Questions and Answers on Govern- 

ment Inspection of Processed Fruits 


M-604—Standardization and Inspection of 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. 


These Department of Agriculture Services Can Help You 


On your request a trained U.S.D.A. representative will come to your location to 
grade these food items: Meats (grading either to government specs or to your Own specs), 
poultry, eggs, dairy products, canned and frozen foods, and fresh fruits and vegetables. 
For the grader’s services you pay the U.S.D.A. an average $4 per hour. 

These U.S.D.A. publications are recommended for large and small volume food 


These publications are available free of charge from: Division of 
Publications, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


G-34—Poultry Buying Guide For Con- 
sumers. 
G-26—Egg Buying Guide for Consumers. 
AH-112—State Egg Laws and Regulations. 
L-264—Know your Butter Grades. 
AH-54—Cheese Varieties and Descriptions. 
AH-51—Federal And State Standards for 
Composition of 
Monthly List of Plentiful Foods, for 
the Food Service Industry. 


Milk Products. 


4 first 
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into four categories: (1) fish, 
poultry, and eggs, (2) groceries 
(staples), (3) fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and (4) dairy products. 

Hotel Corp spends about 
$400,000 yearly for fish, poultry, 
and eggs. Their fish and the 
poultry are handled locally by 
the individual-hotel buyers. Com- 
paratively low dollar volume of 
these items doesn’t justify cen- 
tralized purchasing. 

Eggs are bought on a weekly 
basis—by weight. Craig gets his 
egg standards from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s consumer 
index. He also has a U.S.D.A. 
inspector grade eggs once a 
month at each hotel. Fee for this 
grading service is about $4 per 
inspection. Craig says it’s well 
worth the nominal charge. 

For frozen food purchases, 
Craig uses a_panel-evaluation 
system. The buyer calls for sam- 
ples of a given food, then the 
chef and his assistants prepare 
the samples according to H.C.A. 
kitchen methods. 

When all test samples are pre- 
pared, a test panel rates the food 
(unlabeled as to brand) for ap- 
pearance and taste. Sitting on 
the panel are the chef and his 
assistant, the purchasing 
agents, food and beverage man- 
ager, other hotel officials, and 
Craig, if he happens to be in 
town. 

“Frozen foods sometimes 
cause serious problems,” says 
Craig. “We're disturbed because 
sO many independent packers 
have been absorbed by compa- 
nies with well-known brands. 
And makers of well-known 
brands are most interested in re- 
tail sales. This is bad because in 
a bad crop year the retail outlets 
get best-quality food, we get 
seconds.” 
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First Listing 


Society of the Plastics Industry—14th Annual 
Technical and Management Conference, 
forced Plasics Division, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago, Feb. 3-5. 
Previously Listed 


AUGUST 


American Society for Quality Control—Western 
Region, Annual Conference, EL Cortez Hotel, San 
Diego, Aug. 7-8. 


Western Packaging and Material Handling Expo- 
sition—Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Aug. 
11-13. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—fall Trade Show, 
New York Trade Show Building, New York, Aug. 
17-19. 

West Coast Electronic Manufacturers Association 
and Seventh Region, Institute of Radio Engineers 


—Western Electronic Show and Convention, Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, Aug. 19-22. 


~ INFORMATION FOR 
PURCHASING 
EXECUTIVES 


TARNELL 


p> CASTERS AND WHEELS dd 


FOR 


NEW MANUAL 


Darnell Casters and Wheels start 
cutting costs from the very first 
day of installation. Easy rolling 
and swivelling increase employee 
efficiency, save floors and help 
add to production. With over 
4000 types of casters and wheels 
to select from you can specify 
the exact model to meet your 
requirements. 


your local , 
DISTRIBUTOR , 


Y 


DARNELL CORPORATION, 
DOWNEY (LOS 


LTD. 
ANGELES COUNTY) CALIFORNIA 
STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


60 WALKER 
6 NORTH CLINTON 
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Rein- 


SEPTEMBER 


Society of Automotive Engineers—Farm, Construc- 
tion and Industrial Machinery, Production Forum 
and Engineering Display, Milwaukee Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Sept. 8-11. 


National Chemical Exposition—/nternational Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, Sept. 9-12. 


American Die Casting Institute—Annual Meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 10-11. 


Instrument Society of America—13th Annual In- 
strument Automation Conference and Exhibit, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Sept. 15-19. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 4th 
District—Conference, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Sept. 18-19. 


The Material Handling Institute—Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 22-24. 


Standards Engineers Society—7th Annual Meet- 
ing, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Sept. 
22-24. 


American Mining Congress—Mining Show, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Sept. 22-25. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—lron and 
Steel Exposition and Convention, Cleveland Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Sept. 23-26. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, Ist 
District—12th Pacific Intermountain Conference, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Sept. 26-27. 


National Builders Hardware Exposition — Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


American Society of Tool Engineers — Semian- 
nual Meeting and Western Tool Show, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


Fourth Annual Joint Military Industry Packaging 
and Handiing Symposium—Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Baltimore— 
16th Annual Exhibit, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Sept. 
30-Oct. 2. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 6th 
District—Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 9-11. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 
District—15th Annual Conference, The George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 12-14. 


National Electronics Conference—Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Packaging Institute—Annual Meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Society of Industrial Packaging and Material 
Handling Engineers—National Industrial Packag- 
ing, Handling and Shipping Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago, Oct. 14-16. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Central lowa— 
Products Show, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines, Oct. 15-16. 


National Office Management Association—Mont- 
real Business Show, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Oct. 15-18. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 8th 
District—Conference, Mark Twain Hotel, Elmira, 
N. Y., Oct. 16-17. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—National Trans- 
portation Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Oct. 20-22. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcomed to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meet- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
am ™ WY, 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


National Business Show — Coliseum, New York, 
Oct. 20-24. 


National Safety Council—4é6th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 


Petroleum Industry Purchasing Management 
Seminar—Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa 
in conjunction with the University of Tulsa, 
Western Hills Lodge on Lake Gibson, Wagoner, 
Okla., Oct. 22-24. 


American Institute of Supply Associations—An- 
nual Convention, Roosevelt and Jung Hotels, New 
Orleans, Oct. 26-29. 


American Society for Metals—National Metals 
Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 27-31. 


NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 


Instrumentation Conference and Exhibit — Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Nov. 17-19. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 


9th National Conference on Standards — Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, Nov. 18-20. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Association—5th 


Annual Building Products Exposition, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 


1959 


FEBRUARY 


Materials Handling in Canadian Industry Exposi- 
tion—The Automotive Building, Exhibition Park, 
Toronto, Feb. 2-6. 


Salem-Brosius Acquires 
New Reclaiming Method 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Salem-Brosius, Inc., 
in an agreement with Pantech Engineers 
of Oil City, Pa., has acquired world rights 
for engineering, manufacturing and sales 
of a new process for reclaiming pickle 
liquor used in the iron and steel industry. 

The Belle Fons process recovers and 
regenerates waste pickle liquor at tem- 
peratures 100 F below other known 
methods, according to Salem-Brosius. It 
features low operating and maintenance 
costs, compactness, operating simplicity, 
and recovery of more than 98.5% of free 
acid. 

The process is available in two designs 


—an 18,000 gal. per day capacity and a 
30,000 gal. or more per day capacity. 


Reeves Bros. Making 
Polypropylene Yarn 


New York—Reeves Bros., Inc., has 
started commercial production of poly- 
propylene yarn. Called Reevon Series 800 
Polypropylene (isotactic) Monofilament, 
the yarn can be supplied either in natural 
clear color or pigmented in a wide range 
of colors, stabilized against ultraviolet 
degradation. 

Single strand sizes range from 0.004 to 
0.020 mm. in diameter and multifila- 
ments range from 0.003 to 0.008 mm. 
Cross section of an individual strand can 
be either round, elliptical, or flat. Other 
shapes can be made on request, accord- 
ing to the company. 


Robertshaw-Fulton After 
New Controls, Products 


Richmond, Va.—Robertshaw-Fulton 
Control Co. is negotiating with other 
companies to acquire new lines of controls 
and new products to supplement its own 
research program. 

Thomas T. Arden, firm president, said, 
“We shall be drawing upon the best of 
research activities carried on by others 
as well as our own. In turn, this will 
speed our long range planning for expan- 
sion of production at the Knoxville, 
Tenn., plant.” 

The expansion program, now under 
way, includes new tool room equipment 
and precision machinery and the expan- 
sion of steel foundry facilities to increase 
production of the stainless steel valves for 
guided missiles. 


Union Carbide Silicone 
Cable Now Available 


New York—Union Carbide Corp. says 
its K-1999 Silicone Cable Sealant, de- 
signed specifically for use in cable pro- 
duced to meet MIL-C-19381A_ special 
purpose electrical cable specification, is 
now available in commercial quantities 
of Ib. net and up. 

The material can be easily pumped 
with conventional sealant handling equip- 
ment, the company says, while still pass- 
ing the drip test specified in Mil-C-193- 
SIA. It has a_ remarkably - stable 
consistency when subjected to extreme 
temperatures, retaining its effectiveness 
in the range of —60 to +500 degree 


Fahrenheit. 


—_ 
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Be Polyflo 100 


7 UOP’s new all-organic 
| inhibitor-dispersant 


Gives jet fuel thermal stability. Stabilizes 
No. 2 heating oils and diesel fuels against 
color deterioration and sludge deposition. 
Eliminates fouling in feed exchangers and 
reboilers. Eliminates tank bottoms in crude 
and residual oil storage tanks. 


You're always sure of best quality, best per- 
formance when the additives and inhibitors 
you use are labeled "UOP”’. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 30 Algonquin Road, 


Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Governmental P.A.s Term Lowest Bid Buying a Problem 


Boston—Obligation to buy at 
the lowest possible qualified bid 
produces varied and conflicting 
problems for the average govern- 
mental purchaser. 


Six municipal purchasing 
agents, assembled for an_ in- 
formal panel discussion of the 
biggest problems facing public 
buyers, agreed the low bid re- 
quirement often causes perplex- 
ing buying situations. 

Charles M. Healey, P.A. for 
Springfield, Mass., said he is fre- 
quently chided by advocates of 
“buy American” when he pur- 
chases metals imported from for- 
eign countries. 

“For instance, Britain can 
quote prices on copper tubing 
much lower than the prices of 
domestic vendors,” he said. “And 
the quality is the same. In such a 
case, I feel I should take the low- 
est bid.” 


Reciprocal Trade Backs Policy 


The government’s continuance 
of reciprocal trade, according to 
William F. Oates, of Watertown, 
Mass. “backs us up on this matter. 
But I will admit that low-priced 
imports are becoming quite a 
problem in industry today par- 
ticularly steel imports. 

“However,” he added, “as a 
public buyer, | am obligated to 
get the most out of the tax dollar, 
to spend the public’s money 
wisely. I don’t believe buying 
high-priced goods, whether they 
be made here or abroad, is the 
wise thing to do.” 

These and other views were 
expressed to PURCHASING WEEK 
by members of the National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing following the organization’s 
fall convention planning meeting 
recently. 


Pinpoints Similar Problem 


John V. Moran, City purchas- 
ing agent for Boston and general 
chairman of the N.1.G.P.’s_ up- 
coming October conference and 
exhibit, pinpointed a_ similar 
problem he frequently faces in 
bid buying. 

He said he prefers doing busi- 
ness with a local vendor rather 
than an out-of-city or out-of- 
State firm if the bid is not too 
much higher. 

“I feel that Boston companies 
pay a high tax rate and are en- 
titled to something,” Moran de- 
clared. “If I get a bid from a 
local supplier that is only about 
two or three per cent higher than 
a non-local vendor, I'll take the 
bid from the city firm.” 

Moran held fast to this concept 
even though other members of 
the discussion group agreed they 
would take the low bid of the out- 
of-state supplier. 


Testing Center Sought 


The problem of testing prod- 
ucts to make sure they meet 
specifications was brought up by 
John Corcoran, P.A. for Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He suggested that 
each state establish a central lab- 
oratory for this service to take 
the burden off the cities, towns, 
and counties. 

“Testing products is an ex- 
pensive proposition,’ Corcoran 
pointed out. “It is usually done 
through an independent agency 
at a pretty high fee. I feel if the 
state set up its own laboratory for 
testing the products it buys and 
allows each city and town to use 
it also for a nominal fee, it would 
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lift a heavy burden off small 
municipalities.” 

Both he and Oates offered an- 
other suggestion for state pur- 
chasing agencies, opening con- 
tracts to allow cities and towns to 
buy under them. 

“Cities and towns could real- 
ize many advantages, low prices 
being the main one, if the state 
would allow them to buy under 
its contracts,” explained Oates. 

“The state usually has the vol- 


vantage of these low prices.” 
Cyril N. Buckley, Medford, 
Mass. P.A., raised an interesting 
point when he suggested that in- 
dustry gear its production sched- 
ules to governmental purchases. 
“Combined, governmental pur- 
chasers are the biggest buyers in 
the world,” he said. “I feel that 
by working together, industry 
can eliminate its weak periods of 
production while aiding public 
buyers in the way of price and 


agent for Boston, Gene Welsh, 
agreed with this idea. As to the 
problem of bid buying that would 
arise, he said companies which 
geared production in this man- 
ner would naturally be in a posi- 
tion to make the lowest bid. 

“Our organization is working 
toward standardizing specifica- 
tions,’ he said. “This will help 
such a program even more.” 

All of the public buyers ad- 
mitted that politics does influ- 


people outside purchasing claim. 
“Some cases, such as the state 
purchasing agent for Georgia 
paying 15% more for some items 
than the P.A. of Atlanta, are 
rare,’ said Healey (see P.W. 
June 30, page 23). That is pure 
politics and something that the 
N.1.G.P. is trying to squelch.” 
Healey called for more “career 
people in public purchasing.” He 
said in this way many decisions 
could be made easily since no 


ume. I feel it should allow the| supply.” ence their purchasing to a de-|political commitments would 
small municipality to take ad-| The assistant city purchasing|gree, but not so much as some|have to be satisfied. 
Now-F igure Your Fruehauf 
Lease Payments —/n Just 8 Seconds! 
Consult Your Fruehauf Salesman For Scientific 
Leasing Information On Any Kind Of Equipment 
Practically any kind of Trailer, either brand eae iA. 
new or used and reconditioned, can be aa * 
leased from Fruehauf for periods of 12 ae 
months to 5 years. In many operations, oe 
the capital that this convenient plan frees 
for other important uses is mighty welcome. 
Of course, your own business judgment 
will direct whether you gain more by acquir- 
ing equity through outright purchase or by 
conserving capital through a low-cost lease. 
Whatever you decide, Fruehauf has the 
Finance Plan or Leasing Plan geared to 
your budget and your type of haul. Now 
that Fruehauf has developed Trailer leasing 
into an exact science, any Fruehauf sales- 
man can calculate the exact amount of your 
monthly leasing payments on any type of 
Fruehauf Trailer in 8 seconds with the handy 
new Leasing Calculator. 
For extra mobility in your financial 
picture, Leasing Plans with purchase options 
are also available. Your lease payments 
apply to the purchase. Investigate all the 
advantages of leasing from Fruehauf now. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON A WIDE RANGE OF FRUEHAUF TRAILERS FOR SALE OR LEASE! 
e* 
Reefers Tanks Platforms 
For Forty-Four Years—More Fruehaufs On the Road Than Any Other Make! 
oe World's Largest Builder of Truck-Trailes = sst—CS~S 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10941 Harper Avenue * Detroit 32, Michigan 
SEND FULL INFORMATION ON VERSATILE FRUEHAUF LEASING 
PLANS AT NO OBLIGATION 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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Helical-Gear Speed Reducers 
For Shaft Mounting or Base Mounting 


Line of helical-geared speed reducers 
are designed for easy adaptation to an 
unlimited variety of mounting positions. 
Optimount series features a basic unit, 
with single or double-reduction helical 
gearing, which can be mounted directly 
on the driven shaft or mounted in stand- 
ard stock horizontal or vertical bases. 
Price: $73.45 to $198.35 (type 1 Op- 
timount reductors), $113.15 to $510.40 
(type 2 Optimount ratiomotors), $92.15 
to $232.15 (type 3 Optimount flanged 
reductors). Lowest price does not include 
bases. Delivery: immediate. 

Boston Gear Works, 14 Hayward St., 
Quincy 71, Mass. (7/21/58) 


Precipitron Air Cleaners 
Fully Automatic 


Model PG precipitron elec- 
tronic air cleaners are available 
in a complete range of sizes to 
handle requirements from 1,920 
to 28,800 cfm. In operation, a 
motorized traverse washer flushes 
out collected dirt from the metal 
collector plates and sprays on a 
new coating of cold-water ad- 
hesive. 

Price: $1,600 to $4,500. De- 
livery: 4 wk. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Sturtevant Div., Dept. T-190, 
200 Readville St., Hyde Park, 
Boston 36, Mass. (7/21/58) 


Heated Platen Press 
20-Ton Capacity 


Press is 942 in. from front to back 
and 12% in. right to left. It has cast-in 
cooling coils and 1,500 w. calrod heaters 
in each platen. Press is controlled to 
600 F. by individual Fenwal thermo- 
switches and relays. Two-stage hydraulic 
pump has a high speed stroke for quick 
platen closure which converts semi-auto- 
matically to a high-pressure stroke for 
producing maximum force. Height of 
press is 36 in. and weight is 400 lb. Base 
is 12x19 in. 

Price: $650 (PW-225) fob. El Monte. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Pasadena Hydraulics, Inc., 1433 Lid- 
combe, El Monte, Calif. (7/21/58) 


Barrel Hopper 
For High Volume Feeding 


Barrell-type hopper is for 
high volume feeding of 
screws and small parts to 
automatic machines. It as- 
sures maximum delivery of 
parts and can feed 300 to 
1,200 pieces per min. Barrel 
hopper is powered by a 
2 hp. motor. 

Price: $2,850. Delivery: 
8 to 10 wk. 

Power Tool Div., Illinois 
Tool Works, 2501 North 
Keeler Ave., Chicago 39, IIl. 
(7/21/58) 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 
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Electrical Switch 


Flow Actuated 


PEECO switch is a posi- 
tive mechanical device which 
opens or closes electrical cir- 
cuits at predetermined rates 
of liquid flow. Units can 
Start or stop pumps, valves, 
alarms, etc. in operations as 
mixing, blending, etc. Fits 
lines 4% to 60 in. in brass, 
steel, etc. 

Price: from $100 (brass). 
Delivery: immediate to 2 wk. 

Power Engineering & 
Equipment Co., Inc., P.O. 
Box 355, Torrance, Calif. 
(7/21/58) 


Carton Bottomer 
Drives 4,000 Staples Without Reloading 


Golden Belt Bottomer is for cartons. 
Continuous coil or belt of copper-coated 
staples is used by the machine. Up to 
4,000 partially formed and cohered sta- 
ples are contained in a single coil, elimi- 
nating reloading time. Each push of the 
operating lever drives one staple, simul- 
taneously forming another ready for 
driving. Motor-driven box bottomer can 
staple in speeds up to 190 staples per min. 

Price: $395 (with standard 110 v. 
motor) fob. East Greenwich. Higher with 
special motors. Delivery: immediate start- 
ing Nov. 

Bostitch, Inc., 2003 Briggs Dr., East 
Greenwich, R. I. (7/21/58) 


Ball Bearings 
Come in Four Sizes 


Line of anti-friction bear- 
ings Operate in ambient tem- 
peratures up to 900 F. Photo 
shows components that make 
up the deep-groove radial 
ball bearings. Four sizes are: 
200, 202, 204, and 206. 
Both inner and outer races 
are M-2 high-speed steel. 

Price: from $70.30 (1-10) 
200-S to $78.50 (1-10) 
206-S. Delivery: immediate. 

Industrial Tectonics, Inc., 
3686 Jackson Rd., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. (7/21/58) 


Microhardness Tester 
Offers Readings Without Microscope 


Microhardness tester utilizes a virtual 
frictionless hydraulic method. Instrument 
permits fast precision readings on watch 
and instrument parts, surface layers, thin 
materials, small wires, tips of cutting 
tools, and other small precision parts. 
Large, easy-to-read dial indicates hard- 
ness numbers from 100 to 1,000. Tester 
is available in 1 kg. or 2 kg. loads pene- 
trating as little as 0.002 mm. or 0.004 
mm. respectively. 

Price: under $600 (with extra anvils 
and carrying case) fob. Jenkintown. De- 
livery: 6 wk. Immediate by end of year. 

Newage Industries, Inc., 222 York Rd., 
Jenkintown, Pa. (7/21/58) 
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Dumping Lifter 
With Two Hydraulic Systems 


Portable dumping lifter handles 
drums and other cylindrical objects. 
Model can grab, lift, and dump drums 
oi up to 55 gal. capacity and will lift 
rolls of up to 1,000 Ib. It is suited for 
unloading from trucks and double 
and triple-decking for storage. Lifting 
is battery operated, with hand oper- 
ation for clamping. Arm spreads are 
18 to 38 in. in dia. Other spreads are 
available. Lifting speed is 15 ft. per 
min., with total lift of 52 in. 

Price: $1,350. Delivery: 3 wk. 

Special Products Div., Colson 
Corp., Somerville, Mass. (7/21/58) 


Mercury Floodlight 
With Spun-Sealed Lens 


Type MVF 1,000-w. mer- 
cury vapor floodlight features 
rear door relamping with 
positive locking in open po- 
sition. It has choice of three 
reflectors and a choice of four 
lenses. It comes complete 
with ballast, and either clear 
bulb or  phosphor-coated 
lamp can be used. 

Price: about $150 (with 
ballast) $55 (without ballast) 
Delivery: about 2 wk. 

Crouse-Hinds Co., Syra- 
cuse 1, N. Y. (7/21/58) 


Variable Speed Pulley 


Cam Controlled 


Cam-controlled variable speed 
pulley gives constant speed ratio 
despite varying load. Pulley employs 
cam and cam follower assembly which 
automatically regulates belt tension 
to the exact requirements of the load. 
Load-O-Matic control makes the 
pulley speed independent of the load 
and load variations. 

Price: from $6.90 (size 30) to 
$23.10 (size 165 HR-2). Delivery: 
immediate by Lovejoy Flexible Coup- 
ling Co., 4900 W. Lake St., Chicago 
44 Ill., Dept. P.W.Y. 

Hi-Lo Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Manufacturer) (7/21/58) 


Attachment 


Combines Fork and Boom 


Extension boom and hook 
attachment adds a new di- 
mension to standard fork lift 
truck by giving it the ability 
to function also as a crane 
truck. Basic boom attach- 
ment extends 30 in. and has 
a capacity of 4,800 Ib. Addi- 
tional extensions can lengthen 
boom to 42 or 60 in. 

Price: $275. Delivery: 90 
days (ordered with truck). 

Automatic Transportation 
Co., 149 West 87th St., Chi- 
cago 20, Ill. (7/21/58) 
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Hot Stamping Press 
Stamps in Color With Roll-Leaf 


Hot stamping press marks plastics, 
fiber, wood, paper, and other materials. 
Press has fool-proof adjustments in in- 
crements of less than 0.010-in. feed, auto- 
matic temperature control within the 
range of 100 to 550 F., cartridge-heated 
die holder, a spring-return mechanism, 
and adjustable gibs to compensate for 
wear of ram. Acroleaf press is con- 
structed with cast iron frame and preci- 
sion machined operating parts. 

Price: from $275. Model No. 3 (shown) 
is $345 fob. Elizabeth. Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Acromark Co., 321 Morrell St., Eliza- 
beth 4, N. J. (7/21/58) 


Walkie Pallet Truck 


For Operating in Narrow Aisles 


Model PXG Powerox electric pal- 
let low-lift truck is fast operating. 
Compact drive mechanism with mo- 
tor and transmission placed directly 
aboge the drive wheel reduces overall 
length and allows the truck to operate 
in 6 ft. aisles with 48x48 in. pallet 
loads. Load stop to extreme front 
end measures only 24% in. Hydrau- 
lic unit has motor, pump, over-load 
relief valve, and reservoir in a single 
package unit. 

Price: $1,525 (with 48-in. forks). 
Delivery: immediate starting Sept. 

Barrett-Cravens Co., 628 Dundee 
Rd., Northbrook, Ill. (7/21/58) 


Testing Unit 
Uses Wet Magnetic-Particle Technique 


Magnetic testing unit NQ-242 employs 
the wet magnetic-particle inspection 
method, either visible or fluorescent, and 
provides a rapid means for production 
testing of small ferrous parts up to 24 in. 
long. Suspended magnetizing coil and 
heads permit conveyorization of parts 
either through or across the unit. The 
NQ-242 has a recessed front panel and 38 
in. table height for sit-down operation, 
removable and reversible grills, infinitely 
variable current control, and built-in line 
disconnect switch. 

Price: $3,975. Delivery: 6 mo. 

Magnaflux Corp., 7300 West Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. (7/21/58) 


Marking Machine 
Marks Flat Surfaces 


Model 25 AU marking machine marks on 
flat or rectangular meter sockets and similar 
flat items. Direct marking process provides 
clear, lasting imprints and eliminates the in- 
ventory problems of decals and labels, which 
can become smudged or fall off. Machine uses 
a sealed, recording, non-reset counter mech- 
anism and manifest printing plates. Machine 
also may be used without the counter mechan- 
ism, with interchangeable printing plates or 
masterplates with insertable type, to mark 
boxes, panels, or other flat surface items. 

Price: $2,986 (set up for meter sockets). 
Delivery: 60 to 90 days. 

Special Products Div., Markem Machine 
Co., Keene 55, N. H. (7/21/58) 
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Packaging machinery makers these days are finding themselves in the 
middle of a squeeze play. Applying pressure on one side are the materials 
producers. They are offering new packaging materials that obsolete previous 
machine designs. On the other side, packagers are constantly revising their 
package designs, principally with the objective of increasing sales. These, 
too, often mean an updating in machine design is needed. 

The machinery makers are not standing still. You could see the fol- 
lowing trends shaping up at recent trade shows sponsored by the American 
Management Association and the Packaging Machinery Mfgrs. Institute: 


¢ Overwrappers for difficult-to-handle polyethylene film are now available. 
One offered by Battle Creek Packaging Machines, Inc., welds seals poly 
at a 50 to 75 piece per min. rate. You'll see more such machines now 
that clear poly film costs less than heat-sealable cellophane. 


¢ Electronic controls are being designed into packaging machines. Bartelt 
Engineering Co. has a checkweigher that uses electronics to control fill 
weight to within +1/64 oz. The control keeps continuous track of weight 
variations, makes adjustments when trend in variations exceed preset limits. 


¢ Set-up trays and tuck-lid boxes made of polyethylene-coated sulfate 
board pour at a rate of better than 50 per min. from Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp.’s (Packaging Machinery Div.) carton former. No adhesive 
or stay tapes are needed. This is a brand new area for polyethylene. 


¢ Labeling machines are dispensing pressure-sensitive labels at higher 
speeds. One made by Derby Sealers, Inc., handles containers of any shape 
or size, operates at a rate of 300 labels per min. Labels are roll-fed. Another 
roll-fed labeler by Avery Adhesive Label Co. applies labels in a width range 
of 4 to 6 in. at a rate of 40 to Ho per min. Its roll holds up to 20,000 labels. 


Machines have had a tendency to become more complex as more demands 
are made on them. There are signs, though, that machine makers intend 
reversing this trend. 

One idea being considered uses “building blocks.” The blocks are 


standard components. Machines that meet almost any requirement can be 
assembled from these components. 


But for the time being the machine makers are concentrating on building 
higher speeds and more versatility into their products. 

Looking at the whole packaging line, filling machines set the pace. Beyond 
them, overwrappers, cartoners, cappers, and labelers have been hard put 
to keep up. 

Speeds, nevertheless, are picking up. 
away from reciprocating motion. They 
increases from continuous rotary motions. 

Packaging machinery makers are not the only ones promoting higher 
speeds. Simpler packages developed by package designers contribute to 
better machine performance. Designers operate on this principle: the simpler 
the package becomes, the less operations the machine has to perform, and 
the faster it can work. 

For instance, some packagers are using single-wall cartons. The carton’s 
material provides all the protection the package’s contents needs. The extra 
steps of forming and inserting a liner are eliminated. 


Machine designers are trending 
expect to gain significant speed 


Along with higher speeds, packagers would like their equipment to be 
more versatile. In other words, they would like to use their equipment on 
different kinds of packages. Up until recently they would have to com- 
promise. The more speed they asked for, the less versatility they were 
likely to get. To have both, machines would have to be just too complicated. 

But new designs are combining both high speed and versatility in the 
same machine. For instance, Pneumatic Scale Corp. Ltd. makes a capper 
that can handle a wide range of closure sizes. A pneumatic chuck holds 
the caps and screws them onto the container. Different size caps, and 
even odd-shaped caps, can be quickly accomodated by changing a neoprene 
gripping ring. 

Another approach packaging machinery makers are using is modifications 
of their present machines. This way they expect to provide the versatility 
the packager wants at less cost than what would be involved in designing 
anew machine. Sometimes, though, the modifications get out of hand, and a 
new machine is mandatory. 


Laws that will regulate the use of potentially harmful compounds and 
labeling of products containing them are in the works by Washington law- 
makers and several states. 

Purchasing executives are likely to have problems when these laws are 
written into the books. It’s conceivable that a product barred in one state 
could be freely sold in another. You'll have to find out first whether or 
not the product is legal before you even search out suppliers. 


P.A. Sherriff checks quality of copper-clad 
laminates for use in printed circuits. 


PRODUCTION TOOL gets a close scrutiny 
to see if it can produce quality products. 


Engineered Buying Is New Term 
In Purchasing Executives Field 


There’s a new term moving into the 
purchasing vocabulary: engineered buy- 
ing. The term in its broadest sense 
means applying all available engineering 
techniques to purchasing the right prod- 
uct. But in the sense it is used now it 
means applying engineering techniques 
to assure reliability of the purchased 
product. 

Engineered buying is practiced mostly 
by purchasing executives in the elec- 
tronics industry. One such purchasing 
executive is W. B. Sherriff (above), 
Photocircuits Corp., Glen Cove., L. IL. 

The key to the “engineered buying” 
concept of purchasing is reliability. It 
applies almost exclusively to military 
products, although many of the tech- 
niques used in obtaining reliability apply 
to purchasing non-military products. 

Reliability is a measure of the per- 
formance expected of a component under 
certain specified operating conditions. 
The conditions usually include a time 
element, how long the component is to 
operate. 

Studies of equipment failures em- 
phatically point to component failures 
as the cause. In turn, components fail 
because of: 

¢ Improper application. 

e Inadequate specifications. 

® Quality control errors. 

This is where the purchasing execu- 
tive brings engineered buying to bear. 
But he doesn’t do it alone. He shares 
the responsibility for reliability with his 
vendors. 

The purchasing executive works with 
his engineering department to set up com- 
ponent specifications and to study com- 
ponent applications. Once all require- 
ments are completely defined and 
understood, the purchasing executive 
searches out suitable manufacturers. This 
is probably the toughest part of the job. 
Four approaches are generally open to 
the purchasing executive: 

1. Vendors are asked to submit evalua- 
tion samples based on the purchasing 
executive’s specifications. The purchas- 
ing executive also studies vendor’s test- 
ing and quality-control procedures. All 
the data that comes out of this evalua- 
tion is reviewed with the vendor whether 
or not he is accepted for the job. 

2. Vendors can be approved on the 
basis of test data. The vendor furnishes 
the buyer with component performance 
data under certain conditions. Usually 
the buyer looks for satisfactory per- 
formance under conditions more severe 
than he has specified. Obviously no 
vendor is going to turn in unfavorable 
test data. So test data under more severe 
conditions is likely to be nearer the true 
picture of the reliability of the compo- 
nent. 

3. A study of the vendor’s facilities 
can provide a measure of his suitability. 
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Here the purchasing executive's engineers 
help in making the evaluation. The 
vendor makes a thorough preparation 
for the facilities study. All test data, 
drawings, and sample components are 
made available for study. 

4. A continual exchange of informa- 
tion among purchasing executives can 
provide the background for choosing a 
suitable vendor. The experiences of other 
purchasing executives with certain ven- 
dors often provides all that’s neces- 
sary to gain an evaluation. At most, 
a qualification testing program (as de- 
scribed in point 1, above) might be neces- 
sary. 

Management at Photocircuits recog- 
nized its stake in reliability when it ap- 
pointed its chief tool engineer, William 
Sherriff, purchasing agent and let him 
turn engineered buying loose. His com- 
pany makes printed circuits for airborne 
electronic products. 

Sherriff’s major concern is matching 
circuit materials with either Photocir- 
cuits’, or its customers, specifications. 
His approach to the problem roughly 
follows that outlined in point 2 above. 

When Sheriff buys laminates, a basic 
part of printed circuits, he specifies what 
tests the vendor must perform, and what 
conditions the laminates must meet. 
Tests vary depending on the nature of 
the laminate. Where possible, statistical 
samples are taken. This cuts down on 
cost and lead time. 

Some of the company’s customers 
supply their own specifications. Usually 
they are the same as Photocircuits. If 
they are not the same, they replace the 
specifications set up by Photocircuits. 

Sheriff describes engineered buying this 
way, “It requires the choosing of vendors 
among those who best know my needs; 
those with facilities capable of satisfy- 
ing Photocircuits’ operational require- 
ments; those vendors that will keep me 
and my engineers informed of the latest 
techniques, quality improvements, and 
cost-cutting ideas.” 

Exchanging ideas with the vendor es- 
pecially before specifications are firmed 
up helps prevent many problems. Such 
things as component misapplications, 
ambiguous specifications, errors in order- 
ing information, and shipment delays can 
be avoided. 

There’s a danger, though, in too much 
emphasis on reliability in selecting a 
vendor. Some P. A.’s exhibit a tendency 
to stick with one supplier once his prod- 
duct’s reliability has been established. 

Reliability is only one of the purchas- 
ing man’s concerns. He still has to secure 
the best price and keep lead times down. 

That’s where point 4 also comes in 
handy. An exchange of information 
broadens the purchasing executive’s 
knowledge of vendors and their capa- 
bilities. 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.'s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


industrial Relations 
Effect on Purchasing 


A Decade of Industrial Relations 
Research, Edited by Neil W. Cham- 
derlain and others. Published by Har- 
& Brothers Publishers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 205 
pages. Price: $3.50. 


per 


Purchasing executives will find 
one section of this book of par- 
ticular value in understanding the 
current business situation § in 
which they operate. Its title “The 
Economic Effects of Unionism” 
just about could be _ restated 
“How unions affect prices, wages, 
and other business expenses.” 
The chapter indicates, what if 
any effect, unions in their eco- 
nomic and political activities 
have had on inflation, profits, 
and fringe benefits. 

Other chapters on such topics 
as wage determination and em- 
ployee benefit plans will serve to 
acquaint any businessman with 
the most recent developments in 
employee-management relations. 
And this is.one vital area that the 
average purchasing executive 
tends to overlook in his day to 
day operations. 

The book in general provides a 
brief but comprehensive review 
of the outstanding developments 
in the industrial relations field 
since World War II. Each section 
contains a complete bibliog- 
raphy for further information if 
the reader so desires. 


Rubber-seated butterfly valves 
for both tight-closing and throt- 
tling applications are described in 
bulletin No. 650-R2. It features 
a sizing nomograph, which per- 


mits the user to read the valve 
size needed for his application, 
the pressure drop for each disc 
angle, the line velocity for a given 
flow rate, and valve size, etc. 
Bulletin is available from Build- 
ers-Providence, Inc., 345 Harris 
Ave., Providence 1, R. I. 


“Mechanical Steel Tubing” is ti- 
tle of 8-page bulletin, No. RCP- 
960. Detailed specification charts 
give complete information on size 
range, wall thicknesses, approxi- 
mate weights, standard mandrel 
bends and standard 90 deg. bends 
without mandrels. Copies are 
available from Rome _ Cable 
Corp., Publications Div., Rome, 
N. Y. or Rome Cable Corp., 
Dept. MST, Torrance, Calif. 


“Forgings by Billings” is title of 
16-page brochure. Actual scenes 
in the chemical and physical 
laboratory, and in the various in- 
spection departments are _ illus- 
trated. Data helpful to those or- 
dering precision forgings also is 
given. Copies are available from 


The Billings & Spencer Co., Hart- 


ford 1, Conn. 


Silicone insulating components 
are described in 6-page brochure, 
No. 10-109. Brochure describes 
and illustrates a step by step pro- 
cedure for winding electric mo- 
tors. It also lists all insulating 
components for random-wound 
and form-wound rotors and sta- 
tors as well as components for 
dry type transformers. Sources of 
supply for insulating components 
made with silicones also are 
given. Brochure is available from 
Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Mich. 


Where Can | Buy? 
Do You Know the Supply Source? 


“Where Can I Buy?” once 
again turns Over to its readers 
requests from its correspondents 
for help. If you have the answers 
to the following problems please 
pass them on, and would you 
send “Where Can I Buy?” a car- 
bon of your answer. 


H. Germano, Photocolor 
Nameplate Corp., 400 W. Com- 
mercial St., East Rochester, 
N. Y.—‘‘We are interested in 
sources of supply for .003 thick 
anodized aluminum foil with 
pressure sensitive adhesive in 
sheet stock 9 by 12 or 12 in. by 
18 in. 

The application is for the man- 
ufacture of adhesive backed alu- 
minum foil nameplates. 

We would appreciate sources 
of supply for the adhesive only 
and the anodized aluminum foil 
only as an alternative.” 


N. J. Brunette, Avco Manu- 
facturing Corp., Lycoming Div., 
Stratford, Conn.—‘We have in 
our inventory approximately 150 
Ib. of AMS-5796 Weld Rod in 
36 in. lengths .040 in. diameter. 
We are seeking a source to re- 
draw this material to .030 in. 
diameter. Can you tell us where 
such a service may be obtained.” 


S. S. Ernest, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Wenatchee, 
Wash.—‘“‘We would like to locate 
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a source for a foot guard protect- 
ing the arch of the foot from a 
possible heavy impact from 
above. This guard should protect 
the area of the arch of the foot 
between the safety toe of the shoe 
and the leg proper. This protec- 
tion should be afforded by an 
aluminum or steel arch fastened 
and supported from a legging held 
to the leg by an elastic band.” 


S. D. Miller, Desley Fabrics, 
165 Front St., Chicopee, Mass. 
—*I am interested in purchasing 
foam rubber molds used inside 
decorative pillows. The sizes are 
12 by 15 in. round and square. 
Please send a list of manufac- 
turers.” 


3. B. Mirus, Wilco Co., 4425 
Bandini Blvd., Los Angeles 23, 
Calif.—‘We are looking for 
(sources) treated, laminated or 
coated, paper or plastic, seals 
that are to be glued to glass bot- 
tle tops before the cap is screwed 
on to prevent leakage of liquid in 
storage or in shipment.” 


The Record to Date 
Readers’ requests ....... 130 
Staff answered ......... 109 
Published in P.W. ....... 21 
Answered by readers ..... 14 
Unanswered ........... 7 


Purchasing and Other Departments 
Get Together at Dow Chemical Plant 


Western Division P.A., J. M. Forrest, Finds It Profitable For Men 
Doing Other Work to Understand How His Organization Can Help 


San Francisco—The purchas- 
ing department at Dow Chemical 
Co.’s western division plant in 
Pittsburgh, Calif., is busy intro- 
ducing itself to other departments 
in the company. It means extra 
work but ultimately saves time 
and manpower. 


Introductory Session Explained 


The idea of the introductory 
sessions started several years ago. 
Some supervisory personnel in 
various production units at the 
plant and the purchasing people 
decided to get together informally 
to discuss purchasing department 
functions. Since then in order to 
cover more ground effectively, 
the meetings have been formal- 
ized; and a comprehensive agenda 
is followed from start to finish. 

Meetings can be requested 
either by purchasing or another 
department. So far, purchasing 
has met with the maintenance 
department, various parts of pro- 
duction, and the engineering de- 
partment. 


Plant Economy Improves 


The idea has improved plant 
economy by making it possible 
for other departments to under- 
stand better how purchasing and 
its staff operates. Some of the 
tangible results are pointed out 
by Western Division Purchasing 
Agent J. M. Forrest. 

“We have had fewer unneces- 
sary calls and have actually had 
more anticipatory calls. In other 
words, more people have come 
to realize purchasing is a good 
source of information,” he said. 

“As a result, they are more in- 
clined to get knowledge well in 
advance of a situation rather than 
wait until the last minute and 
then want it in a rush. This gives 
us an Opportunity to cover our 
fields better and come up with a 
more suitable material at less cost 
than would otherwise have been 
possible.” 


Replacement Time Cut Down 


A good case of how the pro- 
gram has paid off came just a 
couple of days after sessions be- 
tween purchasing and mainte- 
nance were completed. An impor- 
tant machine used in a production 
unit developed trouble. Parts 
were needed. Because of the 
meetings, a maintenance em- 
ployee knew exactly where to go 
in purchasing for expert help. 
Result: the necessary parts were 
on hand faster. 

Assistant Purchasing Agent J. 
W. Conley points out, “These 
sessions have encouraged better 
summary presentations. In other 
words, people in other depart- 
ments now know more about the 
exact information we need to help 
them in the shortest amount of 
time as well as in the most eco- 
nomical way. As a result, we do 
much less back-tracking to make 
certain we are looking for the 
proper purchase. More photo- 
graphs are used now to help 
descriptions, and all in all, any 
number of requests have been 
made much more specific.” 

One of the most important 
benefits is that purchasing has 
been able to show employees in 
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PRELIMINARY PLANS for interdepartment conference are made by West- 
ern Division P.A. J. M. Forrest, left, and maintenance superintendent. 


other departments that an ade- 
quate and qualified staff is avail- 
able to help them. It also demon- 
strates to them that purchasing 
doesn’t make the final evaluation 
of materials that are _ being 
bought, but that purchases are co- 
determined. Now that this under- 
standing has been further devel- 
oped, the P.A.’s think employees 
in other departments will come 
up with new ideas to improve op- 
erations in purchasing. 


Meetings Termed Small 


Meetings are generally fairly 
small. Only those members of the 
purchasing department doing 
work relating to the other de- 
partment involved and adminis- 
trative and supervisory employees 
of the other department attend. 

Agenda for meetings is agreed 
on in advance by the two depart- 
ments involved. Forrest often 
conducts portions of the meetings, 
with discussions of individual 
phases carried on by various 
members of his department. Still 
other aspects might be handled 
by supervisory personnel of the 
other department. 

Meetings usually are in series 
and are broken into one and one- 
half hour sessions. Here’s the 
typical agenda for an introductory 
session: 


Goals Are Described 


e The purpose of the meetings. 

eWhat purchasing and the 
other department expect from one 
another. 

e An organizational chart re- 
lating to purchasing is explained. 

e Information is given on serv- 
ices which purchasing specializes 
in, policies, and operational stan- 
dards. 

e Information and _ specifica- 
tions encouraged from other de- 
partments are noted. 

e An explanation is made of 
the problems purchasing encoun- 
ters on a regular basis and how 
these problems might be better 
resolved through improved coop- 
eration and coordination. 

© Questions and answers and 
suggestions from both sides. 


These questions, Forrest says, 


cover a wide range of subjects. 


“However, I think you can say 
that they generally want to know 
something about our aims, what 
we are prepared to do, and how 
the various members of the pur- 
chasing department do our job,” 
he said. 


Other Depts. Enthusiastic 


Other departments are equally 
enthusiastic as purchasing about 
the meetings. Maintenance Sup- 
erintendent J. S. Carpenter, says, 
“We think highly of the plan. 
We've had discussions of it in our 
superintendent’s meetings and 
have found a lot of interest in 
carrying this idea along to ac- 
quaint ourselves with departments 
other than purchasing. 


Quality of Work Goes Up 


“We feel the sessions we have 
had so far have been reflected in 
the quality of our work. Certainly 
there are things told us that don’t 
necessarily affect us on a day-to- 
day basis. At the same time, how- 
ever, we get specific information 
that does help us very much, par- 
ticularly where savings of time 
and money are concerned. For 
that matter, these sessions are a 
big indirect help, too: after all, a 
fellow performs his own job bet- 
ter if he knows more about what 
the other person is doing and how 
he does it.” 

The program will be continued, 
not just in cases where purchasing 
and other departments are in- 
volved, but in cases in which pur- 
chasing is not concerned at all. 
For instance, accounting had held 
similar introductory sessions with 
maintenance. As far as purchas- 
ing is concerned, the traffic de- 
partment is next on the list. Oth- 
ers will follow. 


Purchasing Personnel Noted 


Dow’s purchasing department 
at Pittsburgh consists of Forrest, 
the purchasing agent; three as- 
sistant purchasing agents; and 
two buyers. Commodities pur- 
chased cover a very wide area— 
raw materials, equipment, con- 
tainers, supplies—everything re- 
quired to maintain and operate a 
chemical plant that is greatly di- 
versified in production and oper- 


ation. 
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Manufacturers and Suppliers Add 
And Plan Facilities for Production 


The nation’s manufacturers and suppliers are complicating the 
lives of purchasing agents with their changing facilities. With some 
companies opening production facilities, others announcing plans 
for them, and still others adding sales facilities, P.A.’s have to 
take a quick look at this changing picture. 

Here are some of the recent changes: 


Aluminum Co. 
of America 


Massena, N. Y.—Aluminum 
Company of America plans to 
put two new potlines in produc- 
tion here this fall. The new 
lines will have an initial total 
capacity of 180 million lb. of 
aluminum a year. 

Additionally, the company 
plans to reactivate two idle pot- 
lines, increasing production an- 
other 72 million lb. a year. Four 
small obsolete potlines now pro- 
ducing 55 million lb. of alumi- 
num annually will be permanently 
shut down when production starts 
on the two new lines. 


Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co. 


Tampa, Fla.—Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co. has 
opened a branch sales office here 
for Reeves and V-S drives, ac 
and dc motors, generators, gear- 
motors and controls from % to 
1,000 hp. 


Texize Chemicals, Inc. 


Greenville, SS. C.—Texize 
Chemicals, Inc., manufacturer of 
chemical products for the textile 
industry, has purchased a 14- 
acre tract at Palestine, Tex. The 
firm will erect a $1 million 
75,000 sq. ft. plant. 


Chain Belt Co. 


Madison, Ind.—Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, has acquired 92 
acres here to erect a plant to 
manufacture its heavy machinery 
lines. The new plant will consoli- 
date Chain Belt’s present opera- 
tions in Niles and Newton Falls, 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


GET CASH NOW 
for your surplus 
Electronic Tubes and Components 
Highest — Paid 
or 
Contrac. Terminations—Surplus Inventories 

Send your list today 

LEO A. KLEIN 
74 Cortlandt St., NYC BEekman 3-5690 


SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES ... 


One quick and economical way to sell 
your surplus inventories is to advertise 
them in the ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY 
PURCHASING NEWSPAPER . . . PUR- 
CHASING WEEK. 

PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,- 
000 key purchasing executives . . . the 
men that have the authority to say 


ae a“ 


yes”. 


For quick economical results . . . ad- 
vertise your surplus inventories in PUR- 
CHASING WEEK .. . at the low, low, 
rate of $10.00 per advertising inch. 


For contract rates or information, contact 
your advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 New York 36, N. Y. 


Ohio, and Rock Island, Ill. 

The company makes mechani- 
cal power transmission machin- 
ery, conveyors, water and waste 
treatment equipment, and con- 
struction machinery. 


Walter N. Boysen Co. 


Dallas—The Walter N. Boysen 
Co., paint manufacturer of Oak- 
land, Calif., has opened a ware- 
house and distribution branch 
serving as sales headquarters for 
10 Mississippi Valley states. 


Round Rock 
White Lime Co. 


Round Rock, Texas—Con- 
struction of a $750,000 plant 
extension that will nearly triple 
production is expected to be com- 
pleted early in 1960 by Round 
Rock White Lime Co. 

The expansion will add two 
large rotary kilns, complete with 
preheaters and coolers. 


Riegel Paper Corp. 


Riegelwood, N. C.—Riegel 
Paper Corp.’s new Carolina Belle 
Paper Mill went into production 
here June 5. The mill will manu- 
facture foodboard for containers, 
cartons and cups, and stock for 
tabulating cards, folders, and 
files. 


American Can Co. 


San Antonio, Texas — Full 
commercial production has be- 
gun at American Can Co.’s new 
metal can plant here, the second 
plant to be opened by the con- 
tainer firm in Texas within the 
last two years. 

The new facility has a rated 
annual capacity of 275 million 
cans for beer, pet food, chili 
products, and other items. 


Westinghouse Lamp 
Division 

Bloomfield, N. J.—Westing- 
house lamp division has increased 
its phosphor manufacturing facili- 
ties 45% here as a result of 
increasing demand. Elwood W. 
Noxon, manager of the company’s 
lamp parts department, said that 
manufacturing processes have 
been greatly improved due to the 
high volume of Ultralume high- 
intensity fluorescent phosphors 
being produced here. 


Reynolds Metals Co. 


Richmond, Va.—rThce sales 
headquarters of Reynolds Metals 
Co. has moved from Louisville, 
Ky., to Richmond. All of the alu- 
minum company’s headquarters 
functions, including manufactur- 
ing, marketing, advertising, re- 
search, and corporate groups— 
are now located here. 


Pesco Products Div., 
Borg-Warner Co. 


Burbank, Calif.—Pesco Prod- 
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ucts Div., Borg-Warner Corp. is 


completing its first West Coast 
production facility, a $1 million 
plant. The firm manufactures air- 
craft pumps, motors and _alter- 
nators, including tooling and 
packaging. 


San Saba Sand Co. 


Houston, Texas—San Saba 
Sand Co.’s new $250,000 “sand 
fracsand” plant at Voca, Texas, 
is getting into full production. 
The hard sand, 99% silicon, is 
used in drilling for oil. 

According to Beryl Easley, 
plant manager, the Voca facility 
is the only one south of Chicago 
producing the sand in any quan- 
tity. 


Texas Vitrified Pipe Co. 


Mineral Wells, Texas—Texas 
Vitrified Pipe Co. has started a 
remodeling and construction pro- 
gram which includes installation 
of a new Pearne & Lacy hy- 
draulic clay pipe press. 

The press will enable the com- 
pany to produce clay pipe in 
lengths up to 5 ft. and in diam- 
eters up to 36 in. Completion 
of the program and production 
is expected by mid-summer. 


Reynolds Aluminum 
Supply Co. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Reynolds Alu- 
minum Supply Co. has esta- 
blished a complete warehouse 
operation in Jacksonville, Fila. 
The facility will carry aluminum, 
galvanized and stainless steel and 
copper industrial metals, alumi- 
num and steel roofing, insulation 
products, rain carrying equip- 
ment, Colorweld awning supplies, 
and other building products. 


Johns-Manville 


Denison, Tex.— Production 
began June 20 at Johns-Man- 
ville’s new transite pipe plant 
here. The facility makes pressure 
pipe for municipal and private 
water systems, irrigation and in- 
dustrial pipe lines, building and 
sewer pipe, air conditioning and 
other ducts, vents, stacks, and 
electrical conduits. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


Baton Rouge, La.—Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp.’s new chemical 
manufacturing center at Geismar, 
La., was dedicated June 25. 
The company announced its new 
ethylene oxide-glycol plant al- 
ready is in production. This is 
the first of two chemical plants 
making up the new center. 

The first half of a 300-tpd 
chlorine and 330-tpd caustic soda 
plant is scheduled to go on stream 
in the first quarter of 1959 and 
the second half in the third 
quarter of 1959. 


American Smelting 
Closes Zinc Retorts 


Amarillo, Texas — American 
Smelting & Refining Company 
shut down another block of zinc 
retorts at its zinc smelter here 
July 1. A similar cut was made 
earlier this year. 

Elimination of approximately 
500 tons per month more brings 
the total reduction in _ the 
smelter’s output of Prime West- 
ern zinc to 25%. 

Prime Western grade zinc is 
used mostly in the production of 
galvanized iron and steel, output 
of which is considerably reduced 
from recent high levels. 
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VERTICAL LOOPING OF STEEL at Republic Steel Corp.’s South Chicago 
plant is claimed by Republic as being unique in American rolling mills. 


Republic Steel Corp. Opens Mill 
To Make Alloy and Carbon Bars 


Chicago—Republic Steel Corp. 
expects to expand its market for 
high quality alloy and carbon 
steel bar products with the open- 
ing of its new $18 million “Bar 
Mill of Tomorrow.” 


Most Modern Operation 


Describing the mill as one of 
the nation’s most modern in- 
tegrated steel operations, Presi- 
dent T. F. Patton said the com- 
pany has incorporated all of the 
most advanced design features of 
existing bar mills and added some 
unique ones at its South Chicago 
plant. 

“With this new mill,” Patton 
said, “we expect Republic to be 
able to compete in several new 
market areas by being able to 
produce heavier bar coils than 
have ever been rolled before and 
other bar products of closer than 
standard tolerances.” 

Operations at the plant, which 
opened in June are almost auto- 
matic. They consist of uniformly 
heating 3 and 4-in. square steel 


billets and then passing them 
through a series of alternate ver- 
tical and horizontal rolling stands 
where the steel is gradually re- 
duced to specified size and shape. 

After the bars pass through the 
last mill stand, they are run on 
to one of two cooling beds where 
they are gradually cooled before 
being sheared into lengths for 
shipment. Steel being rolled for 
coils is passed through the last fin- 
ishing stand and then into a coiler 
and onto a conveyor where the 
coils are gradually cooled and 
then made reay for shipment to 
their destination. 


Variety Products Reviewed 


The mill is capable of produc- 
ing the following range of prod- 
ucts: % to 1%4-in. rounds and 
the equivalent sizes of squares, 
hexagons, special sections, con- 
crete reinforcing bars, and 1 to 
4-in. wide flats. The entire range 
of sizes can be rolled in straight 
lengths or into coils which weigh 
between 450 and 1,600 Ib. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
L. W. Nelson 


Atlanta 3, Ga. . . . M. H. Miller, 
1301 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Jack- 
son 3-6951 


Boston 16, Mass. . . . Walter W. Patten, 
Jr., 350 Park Square Bldg., Hubbard 
2-7160 


Chicago 11, Ill... . William S. Hessey, 
Steven Shaw, 520 North Michigan 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 13, Ohio . . . William R. 
Freeman, 1164 Illuminating Bldg., 
55 Public Square, Superior 1-7000 


Dallas 1, Tex. . .. Edward E. Schirmer, 
901 Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce 
St., Riverside 7-5117 


Denver 2, Colo. . . . John W. Patten, 
1740 Broadway, Mile High Center, 
Alpine 5-2981 


Detroit 26, Mich. ... William H. Kearns, 


856 Penobscot Bldg., Woodward 
2-1793 
Los Angeles 17, Calif... . John B. Up- 


hoff, 1125 West Sixth St., Huntley 
2-5450 


New York 36, N. Y.... Harry Denmead, 
Charles F. Meyer, 500 Fifth Ave., 
Oxford 5-1587 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. . .. Walter R. Dona- 
hue, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Ritten- 
house 6-0670 


San Francisco 4, Calif. . . . William C. 
Woolston, 68 Post St., Douglas 
2-4600 
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(Continued from page 1) 
Further strong evidence of economic recovery has been noted 
by government statisticians in three critical areas, industrial pro- 


duction, housing construction, and personal income. 


All three 


made significant upward jumps in June, continuing previous 


turnabouts. 


The industrial production index climbed two points last month 


to a level just 10° below August, 1957. 


The advance of four 


points in just two months was labeled an unusually strong move- 


ment for the opening months of an economic recovery. 


Yet. a 


firmer calculation on whether a business upturn already is under- 


way won't be clear for another 30 days. 


The July figures should 


tell whether an upswing is actually on or whether the usual sum- 
mer slowdown will hold industrial activity to about present levels 
for the remainder of the third quarter. 

Meanwhile, other government statisticians have put a prelimi- 


nary price tag of $20 million on the 1957-58 recession. 


That's 


the figure issued by the Commerce Department in its gross na- 
tional product measurement for the first quarter of 1958. 

The G.N.P. report issued last week said the business recession 
appeared as a 442° decline from a peak annual rate of about 
$446 billion in the third quarter of 1957. 


It remains to be seen whether the recession will affect inven- 
tory habits as seen by steel warehouse operators who spot a trend 
favorable to their future operations (see Steel Warehouse Inven- 


tories, pg. 1). 


Nevertheless, a tendency toward permanent lower 


inventory practices has been noted in other quarters as well. 

In its monthly business and economic review, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago suggested recently that inventories may 
remain permanently smaller in relation to sales than they have 
been in the past. The bank publication noted: “Many companies 
also are standardizing or curtailing the number of product items 


which they manufacture 


this development not only reduces 


production cost but requires a smaller inventory of parts and 


materials.” 


In addition to those factors, it was observed, lower inventories 
also are made possible by faster transportation facilities and the 
great expansion of capacity in all manufacturing industries during 


the past few years. 


Aluminum Makers 


Ask U.S. Aid 


Against Competing Russian Imports 


(Continued from page 1) 
competing imports and price 
worries spurred by Red “dump- 
ing” on the London market. 

Topping the industry sugges- 
tion list Was a proposal tor a joint 
U.S.-Canadian commission — to 
study ways to channel free world 
aluminum production to new 
markets in underdeveloped areas. 
Also recommended was. tarifl 
protection for domestic produc- 
tion which the State Department 
could seek through its” trade 
agreements negotiations. 

State and Interior Department 
officials, however, have not re- 
garded the problem of Russian 
aluminum serious enough — to 
warrant immediate action. But 
in Europe traders are beginning 
to view Russia as a tough com- 
petitor for not only aluminum 
markets but other metal markets 
as well. These include tin, iron 
and steel alloys, platinum, and 
asbestos. Russian aluminum still 


underprices Aluminum Co. of 
Canada’s offerings in British 
, 


markets despite last April's 2¢ a 
Ib cut. 

The State Department talks 
are actually only one part of the 
domestic producers’ campaizn. 
They tried and failed to win in- 
clusion in the Interior Depart- 
ment’s domestic mineral subsidy 
bill passed by the Senate and will 
continue the fight in the House. 
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They also are meeting with heads 
of the Treasury and the offices 
of Civilian and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to discuss filing petitions for 
anti-dumping relief or tariil pro- 
tection on grounds of national 
security. They also may file for 
Fariff Commission escape clause 
reliet. 

The domestic industry repre- 
sentatives who met with Dillon 
included the presidents of Rey- 
nolds and Revere Copper & 
Brass, and vice presidents of 
Aluminum Co. of America, Ana- 
conda Aluminum, Kaiser Alu- 
minum, and Olin Mathieson. Har- 
vey Aluminum also attended but 
did not participate in the group 
statement. 


Business Begins To Ease 
N.A.P.A. Survey Finds 


(Continued from page 1) 
many former specials continue to 
deter willingness of buyers to 
extend purchases. 

Employment—In spite of re- 
ports of the usual summer sea- 
sonal layoffs, employment con- 
tinues to hold at levels of the 
past three months. 

Inventories—Buyers say there 
is no change in the tight inven- 
tory policy. Many of those re- 
porting an increase said it was 
the result of trying to offset pos- 
sible higher steel prices. 


Recession Or 
No Recession, 
Wages Rising 


Washington—The 1958 reces- 
sion is barely showing through 
the wage settlements so far this 
year. And it may disappear al- 
together in the negotiations still 
ahead. 

At mid-point, it’s a mixed-up 
year of bargaining with pay hikes 
varying widely—industry-by-in- 
dustry. But, most of them are sub- 
stantial enough to maintain a 
respectable average not tar under 
last years 10 plus figure. 

[he only difference is that 
some of last year’s high-settle- 
ment manufacturing industries— 
such as rubber—are reflecting the 
business downturn in the 1958 
bargaining. Still this isn’t wide- 
spread enough to cut the aver- 
age very far under 1957. 

Here’s the picture, in a nut- 
shell: 

e Average Settlements: Just un- 
der 10¢. 

® Lowest: Textiles 
no increase. 

e Middle: Rubber, 8¢; chemicals, 
7-10¢; trucking 10-12¢. 

© Highest: Construction, 13¢ and 
Over. 

e Fringes: Heaviest on health and 
welfare. Pensions next. 

The returns aren't all in. Until 
the Auto Workers settle in De- 
troit with car manufacturers no 
assessment is complete. And non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals and 
other industries are still to nego- 
tiate new contracts. All these 
are needed to reach a final aver- 
age. 


and lumber, 


Reuther Hoping for Big Raises 


U.A.W.’s Reuther is counting 
on raising the current average. 
He’s holding off agreement with 
the auto makers until there’s an 
economic lift; either in the coun- 
try as a whole or in Detroit as 
the new car models come up for 
sale. If he’s right and manages 
to raise the industry's two-year 
l6e offer, it will hike the overall 
average close to a point where 
the recession doesn’t show at all. 

What is holding that average 
up in the face of high unemploy- 


ment, lower profits, slackened 
production? Why are employers 
paying high © settlements even 


without the pressure of strikes 


facing them? 
Raises Coming from Old Pacts 


One important reason is tiat 
some four million workers are 
collecting pay raises negotiated 
during more prosperous 1957 and 
earlier. Some one million steel- 
workers are up to 20¢ ahead for 


the year, without any negotia- 
tions. Electrical, trucking, rail- 
roads and other industries are 


paying deferred increases rang- 
ing from 6¢ on up. 

This alone means considerable 
pressure on this year’s negotia- 
tors. Added to this high wage 
floor under 1958 bargaining, are 
the settlements that traditionally 
run high—such as construction— 
to boost the average and bring 
up the other end of the scale. 
And, the auto industry's offer of 
lo¢, even though a contract ex- 
tension, has been picked up else- 
where as a sign that employers 
are still going to pay up. 

What keeps the average under 
the last few years is bargaining in 
manufacturing, where the overall 
wage gains so far are short of the 
mark. 
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Near East Trouble 


(Continued from page 1) 
cause there is over-supply of the 
materials tor which priorities are 
technically in effect at the present 
time. 

e The one commodity of most 
immediate concern is oil. Europe 
is dependent on Near East 
sources; if that supply should be 
cut off, you will see hasty Wash- 
ington action to set up a U.S. 
combine to fill at least minimum 
European requirements from this 
country and other hemispheric 
sources. This was what was done 
in 1956, when Suez was blocked. 


Authority Exists 

Authority for creation of a 
similar emergency supply com- 
bine still exists, under the De- 
tense Production Act. During the 
critical winter months of Decem- 
ber 1956 and January, 1957— 
when an oil famine could have 


done incalculable industrial 
harm, not to mention extreme 
human suffering-—shipments of 


crude and refined products from 
the U.S. to Europe and the 
Mediterranean area hit peaks of 


1.2 million bbl. daily. A shoot- 
ing war—even a_ Korean-type, 
limited action—would absorb 


heavy tanker capacity. There is 
no current answer for the ques- 
tion: How much civilian petro- 
leum for the continent could be 
lifted if the Near East is turned 
into a battleground? 

In an all-out war—meaning a 
world war involving major powers 
—all bets would be off, nat- 
urally. Even a Korean-type of 
brushfire military action might 
cause Washington to invoke some 
extraordinary powers, both for 
pure economic and phychological 
purposes. 

President Eisenhower's — ad- 
visers, in regarding prices, reason 
for example that businessmen 
have held off inventory buying 
during the recession and are— 
just in the normal course of busi- 
ness——about to start buying up 
stocks again. The major point: 
This would have happened with- 
out a military flareup. If, on 
top of this rising demand by 
business, consumers begin a wave 
of buyine as during the early 
Korean fightine, then the price ot 
just about everythin» will climb. 


Minor Unless 


War Follows; U.S. Materials Ample 


With Stockpiles Brimming Over and Mills 
Idle, Oil for Europe Our Only Concern 


As the tense last week drew 
to a close, however, Sen. Homer 
Capehart (R., Ind.), the 
most congressional advocate of 


fore- 


standby wage, price and rent 
controls, said no one in the A }- 
ministration had sounded him 


out. 

“1 still believe we need them, 
that they ought to be on the 
books at all time for possible 
emergency use,” said Capehart. 
“But | have no plans now to in- 
troduce legislation again. It 
wouldn't have a chance this ses- 
sion anyhow, unless the Adminis- 
tration got behind it. And the 
Administration has always op- 
posed it in the past. So far as 
| know, they haven't changed 
their minds in this situation.” 

One reason why official Wash- 
ington is able to operate in a 
reasonably calm fashion during 
the crisis is the heavy over-supply 
of virtually all of the so-called 
strategic materials. 


Stockpiles High 

Government — stockpiles are 
brimming over. There are priori- 
ties in effect on a few materials-— 
namely, aluminum, copper, 
nickel and steel—under direct 
military or atomic energy con- 
tracts. But since all but steel are 
in oOversupply—and steel has 
large idle capacity—the priority 
system has little factual impact on 
industry. 

Experts on the metals ask for 
one possible hedge in this ap- 
craisal. Military requirement es- 
timates are, and always have been 
juite vague, and the experts 
make this possible reservation: 
Since aluminum and nickel have 
only recently come into glut, the 
Pentagon may want to tighten 
its priority on these. 

The federal government has 
no direct authority for allocating 
or rationing materials to civilian 
goods manufacturers or civilian 
consumers. The Defense Produc- 
tion Act does provide, however, 
for allocation—and, in effect, an 
indirect rationing—of industrial 
supplies to civilian consumers if 
the President makes formal find- 
ing that the military is “dislocat- 
ing” the market by consuming 
the bulk of a specific scarce and 
critical commodity. 


McGraw-Hill Indexes 


Latest Month Year 
Month Ago Ago 
Basic Chemicals Price Index....... 110.6 110.6 110.1 
Chemical Week 
1947 100 
Construction Cost Index.......... 762.5 757.3 724.0 
Engineering News-Record 
1913 100 
Electrical Materials Cost Index... .. 110.6 110.2 113.0 
Flectrical Construction & Maintenance 
November 1951 100 
Metalworking Products Price Index. 155.8 155.9 151.5 
American Machinist 
1947 100 
Non-ferrous Metals Price Index... . 164.7 164.7 189.9 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
1922-24 100 
Petroleum Refinery Products Price 
Averages Index .............. 88.1 88.3 100.8 
National Petroleum News 
January 1957 100 
Plant Maintenance Cost Index..... 167.7 167.7 165.6 
Factory Management & Maintenance 
1947 100 
1 


Helium Supply 
Only Shortage 


Summertime Causes 
Lack; Government 
Usage Increases 


(Continued from page 1) 
mer, and most autumns too, the 
major commercial — suppliers 
(wno buy from the Bureau of 
Mines and sell helium as a com- 
pressed gas) are rationing their 
industrial customers. This is 
necessary because of the heavy 
proportion of helium orders that 
rate top government priority. 


Military Usage Explained 


[he military and = atomic 
commission, for instance, di- 
rectly account for some 65% of 
helium consumption and _in- 
directly for another 20 to 25%. 
But the major suppliers—such 
firms as Air Reduction Corp., 
Linde Air Products, and National 
Cylinder Gas Co.—are telling 
the Bureau of Mines that no 
industrial consumer has been 
forced to close up shop yet for 
lack of helium. Many welding 
firms, the biggest industrial users, 
are temporarily — substituting 
argon for helium until helium 
supplies ease. 

Helium is an underground 
gas, by-product of a bare handful 
of natural gas fields in the Texas- 
Oklahoma-Kansas Panhandle 
area. It is used in high tempera- 
ture metal welding and a host of 
military and atomic energy proc- 
esses from lifting navy blimps 
and upper atmosphere research 
balloons to use as a coolant and 
sealant in guided missiles and 
nuclear reactors. 


Production Tied to Natural Gas 


Production is tied to that of 
natural gas of which helium is a 
fractional by-product. Unfortu- 
nately for helium users, natural 
gas demands drop during the 
warm weather season, causing 
recurring crises in helium supply 
where demand is rising constantly 
regardless of the season. Warm 
weather also provides the ideal 
setting for outdoor experimental 
work in upper atmosphere bal- 
loon ascents. This year such ac- 
tivity has been stepped up as 
never before. Cold weather is 
expected, of course, to bring 
some relief to the current short 
supply. 

The government has_ helium 
extraction plant capacity of 365 
million cu. ft. a year with output 
this year running at about 360 
cu. ft. Some relief may come in 
about a year or two if Congress 
Okays the $12 million recently 
asked by the Administration to 
build a new helium extraction 
plant at Keyes, Okla., and add 
about 260 million cu. ft. a year 
to present capacity. 


Additions Would Meet Needs 


This addition would provide 
enough helium to meet antici- 
pated demands through 1963 
with consumption rising at a rate 
of about 80 million cu. ft. an- 
nually. 

Still in the talking stage are 
Administration plans to start a 
bold huge helium conservation 
program involving construction 
of some 10 more extraction 
plants at a cost of $224 million. 
Output of these plants would go 
partly to meeting increased de- 
mand, but mostly into under- 
ground storage. 
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Price Changes 


Gasoline—Esso Standard Oil 
Co. has raised wholesale gasoline 
tags in many areas from Maine 
to Louisiana. The — increase 
ranged from 4¢ to 342¢ a gal. 
Indiana Standard Oil Co. and 
Gulf Oi! Corp. have met most of 
the Esso hikes. Tags on gasoline 
in the Midcontinent area were 
boosted a gal. Gulf Coast 
tags were boosted by 4% ¢ a gal. 


lA & 


Trimethylolphenol—A = 40% 
reduction in price for trimethyl- 
olphenol, a new phenolic mon- 
omer, is now in effect at Bakelite 
Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Corp. Increased produc- 
tion from pilot plant quantities 
promoted the slash from 35¢ to 
21¢ a Ib. in truckload quantities. 


Potash—The July-August pot- 
ash tags of $19.20 a ton have 
gone into effect. This represents 
a boost of $1.20 a ton from June. 
September-June tags are sched- 
uled to rise another $1.20 a ton. 


Benzene Hexachloride—F ron- 
tier Chemical Co. has cut the 
price of technical BHC to .0075S¢ 
a Ib. gamma unit. The price re- 
duction applies to low as well as 
high gamma BHC. The new price 
represents a cut of .OOTS¢ a Ib. 


Meta-Chloroaniline—E. |. du 
Pont de Nemours and Co. has cut 
the price of meta-chloroaniline 
by 6¢ to Y¢ a lb. More efficient 
and economic methods of pro- 
duction reportedly make the 
lower price possible. New tags 
are: Tankcar—76¢ a |b; carload 
lots in drums—78e a Ib.. and 
less carload lots—80O¢ a Ib. 


Hose Assemblies—A__reduc- 
tion in the price of their Fluoro- 
Hex-T (teflon) flanged hose as- 
semblies has been announced by 
Resistoflex Corporation. This re- 
duction amounts to approxi- 
mately 20% in all sizes. 


Copper — Kennecott Copper 
Co. has joined the other two ma- 
jor producers in pricing copper 
at 2642¢ a Ib. Kennecott has 
been 1'2¢ below the others for 
a month. 


House Working Out 
Assistance for Metals 


(Continued from page 1) 
committee. This goes beyond the 
Senate-passed provisions tor a 
copper stockpile and price sub- 
sidies for lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar and tungsten. Included 
are a $25 million 50,000-ton 
stockpile for domestic chromite 
and production bonuses for beryl 
and columbium-tantalum. The 
Senate rejected the chromite 
stockpile but is considering the 
beryl and columbium-tantalum 
provisions in separate legislation. 

Considerable opposition has 
been sounded against the Senate 
bills provision that money for 
the program may be borrowed 
from the Treasury by the Interior 
Department, rather than directly 
authorized by congress on a 
yearly basis. The total cost for 
the five-year duration of the 
program is estimated at $400 
million, of which $150 million 
would be spent in the first year. 

rhere is also sentiment against 
the amount of money itself, with 
several House members announc- 


ing their intention to cut it back. 


A. G. ANDERSON, left, director of traffic, and E. W. Beck, director of 


& Any 
ae & tigen 


#3 


purchasing, meet to discuss rotating men from their departments. 


Socony Mobil Oil 


Future Executives 


(Continued from page |) 
When the plan was first an- 
nounced, A. G. Anderson, gen- 
eral trafic manager, and E. W. 
Beck, director of purchasing, im- 
mediately took the ball and 
headed for the goal line. 


Departments Meet Needs 


“What two departments could 
be better qualified to kick off a 


program of this mature,” said 
Anderson. “I feel, as does Bill 


Beck, that one department must 
implement the other.” 

Beck felt the program was im- 
portant because “a purchasing 
agent without any knowledge ol 
transportation is a poor purchas- 
ing agent. He will lack much of 
the information he needs to do an 
extra good job.” 

The two “key” men selected to 
start the ball rolling were L. H. 
Fitch, Anderson's chief assistant, 


and R. L. Gollum, coordinator 
of producing department pur- 
chases. 


Fitch spent three months work- 
ing in the purchasing department, 
sitting in with visiting salesmen, 
discussing problems with indi- 
vidual buyers, and assisting the 
general office personnel. 

Gollum started first in the tank 
truck section of the traffic depart- 
ment, advancing to the dry freight 
section, the tank car desk, freight 
rate section, and finally the pas- 
senger section. 


Men Write Reports 


When the exchange program 
concluded on June 30, each man 
was required to submit a report 
on the knowledge acquired from 
the program, any suggestions he 
could make, and why he felt the 
time spent in the other depart- 
ment might be helpful. 

Gollum noted in his report that 
his “sojourn in traffic proved to 
be most enlightening, interesting, 
and thought provoking with re- 
gard to more closely associating 
and scrutinizing purchasing ac- 
tivities to assure maximum trans- 
portation benefits on behalf of 
the company, our carriers, and 
our selection of suppliers by loca- 
tion.” 

He also pointed out that his 
“newly acquired knowledge of 
our traffic department’s services 
enhances the ability to determine 
if, where, and how such transpor- 
tation data is available.” 

The P.A. told Purchasing 
Week that being chosen to get 
the program on the road was “the 
finest thing that has happened to 
me and I am deeply appreciative. 

“The general knowledge of 
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Co. Switches 
for Training 


traffic that I have now acquired 
has filled a gap in my experience. 
It has changed my whole thinking 
on purchases and I feel sure this 


will enable me to do a_ better 
job.” 

Fitch felt that “absorption” 
was his main task during the 


three month period. “Ill be the 
first to admit that I do not have 
the experience to handle the ac- 
tual job of purchasing materials,” 
he told P.W. “Nevertheless, I de- 
rived enormous benetits from just 
being in the department and ab- 
sorbing all | could.” 


Views Are Reviewed 


In his report, Fitch pointed out 
that “in order tor full advantage 
to be taken of the rates and rout- 
ing services of the traffic depart- 
ment, two-way communication 
with the purchasing department 
is essential: 

“Information must be — fur- 
nished by the traftic department 
on rates and rate changes on 
movements affected by relative 
freight charges; information must 
be furnished by the purchasing 
department as to the volume ot 
movements, location and 
ping facilities at suppliers’ plants, 
and as to problems requiring ad- 
justment of rates or improved 
methods of transportation.” 

Another problem of communi 
cation arises, Fitch noted, in con- 
nection with freight description 
on bills of lading. He said he 
found that on many commodities, 
particularly chemicals, various 
suppliers use different bill of lad- 


shio- 


ing descriptions for the same 

commodity. 

Secure Proper Billing 
“Wherever possible,” his re- 


port said, “buyers should try to 
secure proper bill of lading de- 
scription from suppliers and pass 
on this information to the traffic 
department and to allow the lat- 
ter to arbitrate discrepancies 
among suppliers.” 

Aside from the personal bene- 
fits that each derived from the 
program, Gollum and Fitch felt 
the idea was advantageous in 
many other ways. 

“IT was amazed that our traffic 
department knew so much about 
our suppliers and the trade names 
of the products we purchased.” 
Gollum said. “However, they did 
not know in what ways we used 
these products.” 

Fitch came to the same con- 
clusion. “I feel my just being 
in the purchasing department 
aroused an added interest in traf- 
fic,” he said. 


Warehouses Go 
After Steel Sales 


Days of Big Inventories 
Are Over, Industry’s 
New Pitch to P.A.’s 


(Continued from page 1) 
in Chicago 10 days ago. 

The steel warehouse industry 
is looking for an upturn in busi- 
ness activity this fall, but few 
warehouse operators expect a 
sharp turnabout. Most look for- 
ward to a “very gradual improve- 
ment’ in the fourth quarter 
while some don’t expect it until 
early 1959. 


Study Shows Slight Increase 


A survey of Warehouse Asso- 
ciation members on June 30 re- 
vealed a slight but steady in- 
crease in shipments from. steel 
service centers during May and 
June, Executive Vice President 
Robert G. Welch said. July, he 
said, has been far better than 
expected. 

Better demand for steel to be 
used on construction projects, 
low manaufacturers’ inventories, 
and government contract require- 
ments were cited as the positive 
factors in the brightening picture 
by the warehouse industry lead- 
ers. Welch said offsetting de- 
pressing factors were general 
slowness in the auto industry and 
the longer and more widespread 
plant) summer vacation — shut- 
downs this year. 


Amount on Hand Reported 


Steel Warehouse, Welch said, 
now have about 3,700,000 tons 
of products on hand, a “very 
well rounded, balanced stock.” 

But warehouse inventories will 
not increase above this point, 
even with a substantial boost in 
business, according to Welch. 

“Inventories will simply turn 
over faster.” he said. “In order 
to maintain a full range of sizes 
and grades, and to take care of 
quick delivery demands, it is 
necessary for us to have this 
amount on hand.” 

The matter of manufacturers’ 
inventories came in for consider- 
able discussion at the industry 
session. George L. Stewart, presi- 
dent of Jones & Laughlin’s Steel 
Warehouse Division at Indian- 
apolis, told PURCHASING WEEK 
that big companies especially 
are talking about keeping their 
steel inventories down. Many say 
they never want to return to 
carrying extensive, costly inven- 
tories, Stewart said. Rather than 
order from mills on a 30 to 90- 
day basis, they will buy more 
from steel warehouses. 


To Eliminate High Inventories 


R. J. Heggie, of A. M. Castle 
Co., Chicago, quoted a manu- 
facturer’s branch manager who 
said they “were never going to 
get into heavy inventories again.” 

The American Steel Ware- 
house Association, which already 
has embarked on an_ extensive 
advertising campaign in business 
publications, is boosting service 
and cost-cutting opportunities as 
the big attractions for dealing 
with warehouses rather than mills 
for steel supplies. 

The Association quoted ware- 
housing endorsements voiced by 
the top purchasing and materials 
management officials of four big 
firms—Westinghouse — Electric, 
General Electric, B. F. Good- 
rich, and Bailey Meter. 
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“Take a 


handfull... 


you earned 


them tonight!” 


The Braves never had a warmer welcome than 
Charlie Gates got in Milwaukee that night. 


The Friday night crew was standing by. The whole 
plant had been alerted for weekend work. Charlie 
had just come through with a real payload-a truck- 
load of Inland Steel sheets, urgently needed by a 
sheet metal fabricator who was working on a con- 
tract for the top platforms of power mowers. 
Whether or not this power mower manufacturer 
kept a valuable contract depended on the fabricator’s 


beginning delivery of parts by Monday morning. 


On very short notice, Inland was able to do its part 
by making delivery of a specially required steel a 
full week ahead of time. It isn’t easy to juggle pro- 
duction schedules this way; it isn’t always possible. 
But what’s important-when you do business with 
Inland you'll find people who have a willingness to 
go out of their way for you. 


Open July 1—New Inland District Sales Office in Houston, Texas 


30 W. Monroe St. + Chicago 3, III. | Sales Offices: Chicago - Milwaukee - St. Paul - Davenport - St. Louis - Kansas City - Indianapolis - Detroit » New York + Housion 


Other Members of the Inland Family 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY“ 


INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY * 
“Division 
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TOP QUALITY! Directional and size changes in 
this process piping are made with TUBE-TURN 
Welding Elbows and Reducers ... recognized 
for their unsurpassed uniformity and quality. 


Safeguard your piping ” 


investment with known 
fittings! 


The cost of fittings is a small fraction of the total cost 
of a piping system. To buy “cheap” fittings and run the 
risk of impairing the performance of your entire system 
can, therefore, be “pennywise and pound foolish.” 

When you specify and buy TUBE-TURN* products, 
you know your investment is safeguarded by unsur- 
passed quality of fittings and flanges. They meet all 
American Standard and Safety Code requirements. Each 
product is permanently marked with complete size 
and material designation. 


Available from your nearby Tube Turns’ Distributor. 


***TUBE-TURN” and “tt” are Registered Trademarks 


Watch out for the 
after-costs of 


Question Mark 
fittings! 


Unknown fittings may look like a bargain on the 
price tag, but watch out for the consequences! 

Surface defects led to the above “Question Mark” 
fitting being cut from the piping. Further exami- 
nation showed the steel inside was laminated. 
Pieces cut out literally fell apart. Here was an 
Open invitation to serious trouble . . . lost produc- 
tion, wasted dollars and possible human casualties. 


This is another example of a dangerous situation 
posed by unknown fittings of questionable quality 

. a serious threat to the safety and economy of 
well-engineered piping. 


You can avoid these risks by specifying KNOWN fittings ! 


TUBE TURNS 


DIVISION OF CHEMETRON CORPORATION 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


DISTRIC. OFFICES: New York * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Chicago 
Detroit * Atlanta * New Orleans * Houston * Midland * Dallas * Tulsa 
Kansas City * Denver * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle 


In Canada: Tube Turns of Canada Ltd., Ridgetown, Ontario * Edmonton, 
Alberta * Toronto, Ontario * Montreal, Quebec * Vancouver, B. C. 


/ CHEMETRON / 


oe RIE 
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